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COCKTAILS AT COLONEL 
BUNBURY’S 
By J. K. Stanford 
THE LAST FLIGHT OF 
HASTINGS TG.574 
By Nosmo 
PALACE OF VARIETY 
By Chin The 
THE DISTINGUISHED OLD 
GENTLEMAN AND THE 
BOY SCOUT 
By Group Captain T. M. Ward, 
C.B.E., D.F.C. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND 


“JUST LEOPARDS” 
By B. G. Lynn-Allen 


OPERATION DEEP-FREEZE 
By Paul Manton 


EL VIEJO 
By Ursula Keir 


COMMENT 
ROUND ABOUT THE EARTH: 
BOOK REVIEWS 
By Robert H. Hill 
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CERIUM 


Cerium is one of the group 
of elements known as the 
“rare earth” metals, 
which are very similar to 
each other in chemical pro- 
perties. The first steps in 
the discovery of this ele- 
ment were taken in 1781 
when a 15 year old Swedish 
boy Wilhelm Hisinger sent a sample of rock to the famous chemist 
Scheele. Hisinger thought that this rock, now known as the mineral 
“ cerite,” might contain a new metal; but Scheele failed to find it. 
More than twenty years later Hisinger himself discovered in cerite the 
new element cerium. Today the most important sources of the rare 
earth metals are deposits of monazite sand found in India and Brazil. 
Pure cerium is rarely produced, but in the form of “ Mischmetall ”— 
a mixture of rare earth metals—and in compounds with other elements 
it has a number of industrial uses. The luminosity of an electric arc 
light is increased if the carbon electrodes are impregnated with cerium 
fluoride during manufacture, and ceric sulphate is 
used in chemical analysis and in photography. 
Mischmetall is used extensively to make lighter 
flints of which I.C.I. produces many millions every 
year for use in gas and cigarette lighters. 
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TAKE UP PELMANISM—— 


For Successful Living 








ELMANISM is 
beneficial in 
all the 
life. That is its 
outstanding recom- 
mendation to those 
who wish to make 
the best of them- 
selves in their occu- 
their social and cultural 
relations, and in their recreations. 
Every line written in the Pelman 
Course is directly applicable to some 
aspect of human life and conduct. The 
intention of every word in the Course 
is to make clear to men and women 
the means by which they can develop 
their powers to the fullest extent so 
that they can live more happily and 
be more that, on the 
one hand, they will make and use occa 
sions for profit and advantage and, on 
the other hand, be at ease in any com- 
pany. Both conditions are necessary 
to complete self-respect and a full life. 
Pelmanists are not left to make the 
applications themselves. An _ experi- 
enced and sympathetic instructional 
staff shows them, in exact detail, how 
to apply the principles of Pelmanism 
to their own circumstances and aspira- 
tions. 
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Thus every Pelman Course is 
an individual Course. Over and over 
again our correspondents say, in effect : 
I feel that this Course was prepared 
for me, and me only.” Substantially 
this for the instructional notes 
and letters of advice are entirely per- 
sonal to the individual ; 
him or her only. 


is so, 
they are for 


Courage and Confidence. 

The dominant aim for every man and 
woman must be to show a courageous, 
confident, well-equipped mental front. 
The general effect of the training is 
to induce an attitude of mind and a 
personal efficiency favourable to the 
happy management of life. 


How TO LEARN LANGUAGES 
The Pelman Languages Institute teaches French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian without transla- 
tion. Write for particulars and specimen lesson 
of the language that interests you, which wil! b« 
sent gratis and post free. 

Reduced fees for serving and ex- Servic 

members of Her Majesty's Forces 
Pelman Languages Institute 


102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Sireet, 
London, W.1 


affairs of 


(P.O. Box 1489) 


What Pelmanism Does. 
Pelmanism eliminates 
mind weaknesses and failings which 
handicap so many people in every 
sphere of life. Amongst these mental 
handicaps are : 
Worry 
Indecision 
Pessimism 
Forget fulness 
Procrastination 


from your 


Depression 
Frustration 
Mind-wandering 
Weakness of Will 
inferiority Complex 


and many others could be mentioned. 
There is no need for these difficulties to 
haunt your life. Pelmanism will rid 
your mind of these obsessions and fail- 
ings and give you a new outlook on life. 
It awakens dormant faculties. It 
develops powers you never thought 
you possessed. It develops 
Tact 
Initiative 
Judgment 
Will-Power 
Observation 
Concentration 


Courage 
Self-Control 
Earning Power 
Self-Confidence 
Reliable Memory 
Presence of Mind 


It develops your mind as a whole, 
and gives you a ind 


poised mind. 


balanced well- 


Reduced fees for serving and ex-Service members of 
Her Majesty's Forces. 


(Applu for Services Enrolment Form.) 


The Pelman Course is simple and 
interesting and very little 
time; you the most 
convenient The Course is fully 
described in The Science of Success, which 
will be sent you, gratis and post free, 
on application to : 

PELMAN INSTITUTE 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


Established over ) wears. 


takes up 


can enrol on 


terms. 


Callers welcomed. 


post THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 
To The Pelman Institute, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street 
London, W.1 


Please send me, gratis and post free 
‘The Science of Success.” 


PELMAN OVERSEAS INSTITUTES: 
DELHI, 10 Alipore Road. MELBOURNE, 396 
Flinders Lane. DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers 
PARIS, 176 Boulevard Haussmann. 
AMSTERDAM, Prinsengracht 1021. 
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The Homeless 


When one is young, moving from one place to another can be 
interesting and exciting. When one is old, it becomes a night- 
mare of uncertainty. 





The G.B.I. has two homes where there are self- 
contained flatlets for the active. Other residents, 
too old to look after themselves, have bed-sitting 
rooms with full board and attendance, and pay 
according to their means. Arrangements are also 
made with Homes run by other Societies so that 
G.B.I. annuitants can be accommodated there and 
pay what they can afford, the G.B.I. meeting the 
balance of the cost. 


The running of homes for old folk is a strenuous and exacting 
task, but if it is tackled in the right spirit it is anything but 
thankless. One-third of the funds of the G.B.I. is devoted 
to this end. 





GOVERNESSES’ [#1 BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION 
58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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ETHIOPIA 





Arabian goatherd who noticed that when- 
ever his flocks fed on a certain shrub the 
effect on their behaviour was immediate 
and remarkable. Greatly daring, he ate 
a handful of the berries and found the 
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effect so exhilarating that he ran non-stop to his ‘4 
village to break the news of his discovery. 
Although the popularity of coffee was well established 


by the middle of the nineteenth century, it was only at 
the beginning of the twentieth that Kenya Colony 
began to grow it. To-day Kenya specialises in the 
arabica variety which is the finest quality grown. 

Full and up-to-date information from our branches in 
Kenya on the coffee industry and on general market 
conditions in the Colony is readily obtainable from our 


Intelligence Department. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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The Kindrochit Brooch, in silver and 
gilt — a delightful example of 16th 
century Scottish craftsmanship 
(From the National awe seum of 
Antiquities of Scotland, Edinburgh 


Good things 
of Scotland 


In every century Scottish 

craftsmen have given grace and pleasure 
to living. It was in 1770 that John Cotton was first sande: 
famous Edinburgh brand, cool-smoking, fresh yet free from 
undue moisture. Generations of pipe smokers have preferred 
John Cotton; and the lover of good cigarettes will 
find that this traditional knowledge of tobacco 
has gone into the making of that truly fine 
brand .. . John Cotton No. 1 Cigarettes. 


a 


BY APPOINTMENT 
CIGAR MERCHANTS 


John Cotton Tobacco 
Nos. | and 2, 
4/9 oz. 


No. 4, 4/5 oz. 
Empire, 4/14 oz. 


No. 1 Cigarettes 
3/11 for 20 


TO THE LATE KING GEORGE Vi MADE IN EDINBURGH SINCE 1770 





ais, ~ Kelvin 


MARINE ENGINES 


DIESELS 


Full Diesel engines—four-stroke, com- 

pression-ignition, solid injection, in a 

range of eight models from 22 to 132 H.P. 

Comply with Lloyd’s and Board of 
Trade requirements. 


RICARDOS (Petrol /Paraffin) 
In a range of powers from 7} to 30 H.P. 


All Kelvin Engines are supplied with full 
marine equipment 


TheBergius ©ltd 
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“*Gale potest 


Every time your 
wireless pro- 
grammeis inter- 
rupted by a 
‘Gale Warning’ 
think of the 
Life - boat men. 
They may be 
answering a call 
of distress. 


The Life-boat 
service is entire- 
ly supported by voluntary contributions, 
Your help is needed. 


P Royal 
~ National Life-Boat 
Institution 


42 Grosvenor Gardens 
London, S.W.1 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.8., C.V.O., ¥.D. 
Treasurer 
T.D., MLA. 
Secretary 


Colonel A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., 
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The policy for children 


£12 a year invested for a child 
(if the first deposit is made within two months of birth) 


will provide 


at age 18 
£92 for 3 years (£276 in all) for education, or 


at age 21 
£323 down, or a life policy for £1,044 
with profits, or 


at age 25 


£399 down, or a life policy for £1,086 with 
profits, and there are many other options 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 





ee 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Dependent on Public Support 


About 7,000 boys and girls in our 
care are hoping you will be their 
Father Christmas. Please remem- 
ber them. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


of any amount warmly welcomed. 


10/- 


would help to pay for our 
children’s food. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes,” should be sent ¢o 
393 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E.1. 

















ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 








BSS INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1727 

—— 
. ee During the 200 years of its history, the Bank 
King in its own Realm has maintained a tradition of the personal 
. ° touch, and is to-day exceptionally well 
Well merited by tts equipped to provide its customers with a 
Quality Unsurpassed Banking service which is adaptable, indivi- 


dual and complete 


“King Georgell” mae 


OW Scotch lhisky ST ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
Branches throughout Scotland 


& and in London 


€ CORRESPONDENTS TKROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
uis2,- +, } 

YRS GREER 7 

ea TOTAL ASSETS 
Maximum Retail Prices as fixed by . { $ 

The Scotch Whisky Association * . 


THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED, EDINBURGH 
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p World - Wide — 


Network of Services from 


UNITED KINGDOM 
’ CANADA or U.S.A. : 


SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 
PORTUGAL, MEDITERRANEAN 
- LEVANT & BLACK SEA . - 
EGYPT & SUDAN 
PERSIAN GULF 
INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON & BURMA 
MALAYA, PHILIPPINES, 
CHINA & JAPAN, ss 
AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 


— Head Office: 104-7 LEADENHALL ST., - ~ 
LONDON, E€.C.3 


y, * 
as ,, Sea ‘Sie 





ELLERMAN LINES 





Head Office: 1047 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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THERE TO HELP YOU. 


If you are visiting South, East or Central Africa on business or 
pleasure, the services of more than 500 Branches and Agencies of the 
Standard Bank are at your disposal. 


_For the business man, up-to-date Commercial Intelligence is 
available, and information as to local trading conditions, Import and 
Export Regulations, etc., will be gladly furnished. 


For the tourist, all the usual banking facilities are provided, and 
the Officials of any of the Branches will be pleased to place their 
knowledge of the locality at the service of customers. 


THE STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE 


10 CLEMENTS LANE and 77 KING WILLIAM STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4 








A 


A Christmas 
with meaning! 


Once again, Christmas approaches 
with all its colour, its joys, its re- 
unions . . . and so The Church 
Army is seeking the coldest homes, 
the neediest children, the aged sick, 
the desperately lonely in cheerless 
rooms . . . and planning to distri- 
bute “little extras’ that make just 
that difference at this time. 


The Church Army asks your kind 
help, that the greatest possible number 
be cheered and uplifted. 


Will-vou please send a gift now to 
The Rev. E. Wilson Carlile, Chief 
Secretary, The Church Army, 55 
Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


< <HURGH ARMY 








ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


Owing to existing conditions, there is an increasing 
tendency to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic 
Stimulants. The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION offer treatment, which can be taken 
without interference with the ordinary routine of daily 
life. It entirely obviates the necessity for stimulants, 
and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a revivifving 
tonic, building up the tissues and invigorating the 
whole nervous system. 

The originals of these letters (and many more) from 
people who have recently taken this treatment are 
available for perusal at the offices of the B.T.T.A. Ltd 


“ The treatment has been entirely successful 
from the first dose and I am confident that I 
shall not need further assistance for many years 
if ever again. Your treatment is a public benefit 
and deserves to be ea known and 
appreciated R, ——.” 27/3/1952. 

‘Results from the Treatment have been 
100 per cent successful and I thank you for your 
patient attention. I have completely conquered 
the addiction and am very fit, well and happy. 
So, neediéss to say, is my wife. H. 
$/3/19S2. 

“If you look up your records, you will find 
my name many years ago. I am now in my 
79th year. Since I took your treatment, I have 
been the happiest man and most energetic 
R * 22/1/1982. 








Particulars can be sent, on request, to any part of 
the country and abroad, under plain sealed cover 


A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A., Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, London. W.1. 
Tel.. WELBECK 5332 
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THE FAMOUS The same models in 9-carat gold 
Gentlemen's £46. 10s., Ladies’ £39. 10s. 


Land and Water sssove soo 


AGAIN Waterproof Wrist Watches 


AVAILABLE (Specially made for us by The Zenith Watch Company) 


These Land and Water Watches are the very finest expression of modern 
watchmaking practice. They can be absolutely relied upon for correct time 
under any conditions in which a watch may be worn, in any part of the 
world, in all extremes of heat and cold, in water or out. Land and Water 
Watches are non-magnetic and are compensated and adjusted to all tem- 
peratures. They are capable of being regulated to 2 minutes per month. 
The cases are of stainless steel and the watch glass is unbreakable. When 
you buy a Land and Water Wrist Watch you buy correct time for all time. 


ESTABLISHED 1790 


Birch & Gaydon Ltd. 


153 Fenchurch St. 


Lond E.C.3 
Staybrite Stainless Steel _ e 


Wristlets - - 20/- extra Telephone: Mansion House 2160 
To fit either model Telegraphic Address: Landawata, Fen., London 





By Appointment 
Clock Specialists 
To the late King George V1 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


Gold and Silversmiths 


Jewellers, Watch and Clockmakers 
87 GEORGE STREET - EDINBURGH 2 


Telegrams: Inches, Edinburgh 


Telephone: Central 4898 








Heather spray brooch in 9-ct. 
gold circle set with pearls £13 15 


A Thistle spray brooch é 

in yellow and white Heather spray brooch 
9-ct. gold set with in 9-ct. gold set with 
cairngorms £26 pearls £24 


PRICES QUOTED include purchase tax; all export orders are free of purchase tax. 


Quaichs. Reproductions in silver of these ancient Scottish 


drinking vessels: 4Rin £12 i 
= 3fin £9 

2}in £5 

Zin £3 
You are invited to visit j = : ijn 
OUR NEW SILVER ROOM, 
a room of quiet dignity, 
where beautiful and up to 12 in. 
practical silver goods in diameter 
may be inspected and . are available. 
purchased at leisure. 


— 
“Ito Oro hy 


Larger sizes 











Edinburgh Crystal is characteristically Scottish. Flawless material 
and workmanship give the attractive Thistle design instant appeal. 
Illustrated above are some of the pieces from the suite of eleven items. 


The beautiful gifts illustrated are taken from the many 
always on view at 87 George Street. 
They express to a wonderful degree the care and 
consideration given in their selection 


and will truly convey 


sentiments of regard and fine feeling. 











Sn 
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The East End Mission 


(| Founded 1885 
The Mission exists for the purpose of maintaining the Christian witness 
through word and deed among people of all ages in the East End of London. 
The work is carried on in eight centres and is dependent upon voluntary con- 
tributions for its continuance. 
A postcard secures a free copy of the ‘East End Star’ (illustrated). 
| Please send your gifts to the Superintendent, The Rev. JOHN ROBERTS, 
583 Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.1. 


oso 0eexCox SS oa mall 





BARR & STROUD 


Binoculars 


and 


Monoculars 


Send for list 
B51/WB 
post free 

@ 


ANNIESLAND | 15 VICTORIA ST. 
GLASGOW, W.3 LONDON, S.W.1 











The World’s Greatest Bookshop 


* FOR BOOKS *+* 


All new Books available on day of publication 


Subscriptions taken for British and overseas magazines 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) * Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 

Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 
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WINTER WISDO 


‘7 MEANS 


Greales! Safely - Creates! Strengih 





Creates Service - GrealesT Saving 


Get ready now to meet and master treacherous 
winter road conditions. Fit the tyres that give you 
greatest winter safety—the tyres with the Gold 
Seal ... ‘Dunlop’ and Dunlop ‘Fort’. The safety 
secret is in the unique patented tread which, with 
its scientifically disposed knife-cuts, squeegees the 
water-film away so that the thousands of staggered 
‘teeth’ can get a powerful grip on the road .. . and 
go on gripping through the long life of the tyre 
because the tread pattern goes to full depth. Yet 
another great feature is the rubber liner moulded to 
the inside of Gold Seal tyres. It greatly reduces risk 
of damage from chance under-inflation, deflation 
and kerb impact. 
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Good Books 


TRUE ADVENTURE 


Two Against the Amazon 
JOHN BROWN (16 - net) 


The story of the sensational discovery of the Amazon’s true source by two 
British explorers—John Brown and Sebastian Snow. A vivid personal journal 
written with humour and colour, and full of the fascination of travel in the 
far places of the earth. 





Of Their Own Choice 
PETER CHURCHILL (12/6 net) 


Captain Churchill’s own story of his first secret mission to France. “An 
important and exciting book . . . it will surely give hope to those whose eyes 
are cast despondently on Europe.” JERRARD TICKELL, Time and Tide 


FirnST CLASS NOVELS 


Outrageous Fortune 
D. L. MURRAY (15. - net) 


His novel of the Turf. ““Generous in size, vigorous in style, and tremendously 
enjoyable. A story full of colour and movement.” The Scotsman 


The House of the Seven Flies 
VICTOR CANNING (10/6 net) 


His great novel set in Holland against a background of ships, canals and 
sudden mists. **For me Mr. Canning is a master of his craft.” V.S. PritCcHETT 
Dangerous Trade 

GILBERT HACKFORTH-JONES (10 6 net) 


This great novel of the Submarine Branch. “Invites comparison with 
C. S. Forester’s masterpiece “The Ship’.” JOSEPH TAGGART, Star 
The Publishers are 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 
Publishers of the Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionaries 
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HAROLD NICOLSON 
. 
King 
1 
George 
His Life and Reign 
* A book which will be welcomed not only by the student of history for 
its accuracy and scholarship, but also by the general reader for the 
pleasure it gives. The latter will feel, when he lays it down, that there is 
at least one of the Kings of England whom he has come to know and 


whose anxieties he has shared.” 
ViscouNtT Norwicu (Daily Telegraph) 


3rd large impression. Illus. 42s. 


The Privileged Classes 


Then and Now 


Drawings by Lt.-Col. FRANK WILSON 
Introduction by PETER FLEMING 


In this album of witty drawings, Frank Wilson depicts the lives of the 
** privileged * as they used to be and as they are today—with special 
emphasis on “ Empire Builders" and “ Pensioners.” Peter Fleming 
contributes a characteristic introduction. 


10s. 


Valiant Oceasions 


By J. E. MACDONNELL 


A vivid, factual, shot-by-shot account of naval engagements in 
World War II., by an officer who served in the Royal Australian Navy. 
Foreword by Vice-Admiral Sir John Collins. 


15s. 


The Savoy Cocktail Book 


A new, revised edition of a famous book which has for long been un- 
obtainable. It contains all the best of the old recipes and a host of new 
ones, including the very latest inventions from the bar at the Savoy Hotel. 
Nicolas Bentley drew the pictures. 
15s. 


10 Orange St. CONSTABLE London W.C.2 
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RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 


TOBACCO 


has been appreciatively described 
as an ‘all day long’ smoking 
mixture. And for this purpose, 
indeed, it was specifically created 
by Rattray’s— makers of fine 
mixtures for nearly a hundred 
years. Tended and blended by 
the skilled hands of craftsmen, 
no fewer than seven choice 
Virginian and Oriental tobaccos 
sustain the interest of the palate 
—each infusing its own charac- 
teristic into the rare symposium. 
Such a mixture can never pall. 
From morning to night, every 
pipeful of 7 Reserve is the peer 
of its predecessors. 


A customer writes from Carnforth 


_ “Please send me another 1 lb. of 
7? Reserve by return of post as I find I 
am getting very short of this wonderfully 
pleasing tobacco.” 


To be obtained ONLY from: 
CHARLES RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 
Price : 78/- per lb., post paid 


Send 19/6 for sample quarter-lb. 
tin, post free 
















FROM 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
fo you 
“*. . . do not let this sacred work 

languish and die.”’ 

Appealing for this hospital in “ The 
Times” of November 1901, Florence 
Nightingale, after her retirement, wrote, 
“TI ask and pray my friends . . . not to 


let this sacred work languish and die for 
want of a little more money.” 


Please give to our Appeal 

The cause is magnificent—beds for educated 
women of limited means who cherish pri- 
vacy. Additional subscriptions and dona- 
tions of £10,000 per annum are urgently 
needed, for this hospital is 
neither controlled nor supported 
by the State. Please send a 
4} gift . . . remember us in your 
will . . . donot let “this sacred 
work die for want of a little 
more money.” 


Florenee 


Nightingale 
nO Ss Pit AD 


19 Lisson Grove, London, \.W.1 
PADdington 6412 
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William Blackwood & Sons Ltd. 


have pleasure in announcing 
the publication 


in the Spring of 1953 
of 
The History of 
The 5ist Highland Division 
1939—1945 


By J. B. Salmond, M.A., LL.D. 





This book, which has been written 
for the Officers and Men of the 
Division, and for their kinsfolk, 
rather than for the student of 
Military History, is, by Gracious 
Permission, dedicated to HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN ELIZABETH, THE QUEEN MOTHER. 


————__ 
wwoewwwowowwowouwoouww® 
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BRITISH\ SEAGULL 


‘The $est- Outboard 
Mote in the World” 


TT 
“hf, 


Wit--— THE BRITISH SEAGULL co LTO., 
Wh POOLE, DORSET Telephone: POOLE 818 





"I have never known a 


OTARD * 


BRANDY 





Ve © 


The only Brandy bottled at the Chateau de Cognac 








THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


(Founded 1874) 
With Auxiliaries in CANADA, SOUTHERN AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, New ZEALAND and 
HONG KONG 
Co-operates with 40 Protestant missionary societies at 116 stations in 21 
different countries 
A MEDICAL, SOCIAL, AND SPIRITUAL MINISTRY 
The news of the remarkable success of the sulphone drugs has brought to the 
Mission’s Homes and Hospitals more patients than can be accommodated. 
A gift to help extend this valuable service will be warmly welcomed 
THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


7 Bloomsbury Square London, W.C.1 


Fe] 
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THOUSANDS OF BUSINESS EXECUTIVES, 
ACCOUNTANTS, ENGINEERS, 


CHEMISTS AND TECHNICIANS 
of every kind are now saving valuable time 
by using the famous 


C U RTA CALCULATING 
MACHINE 

MODEL 1. Capacity 8 x 6 x Il 

ALSO NOW AVAILABLE 

MODEL 2. Capacity 11 x 8 x 15 

This unusually high capacity machine only weighs 12 ozs. Special features include : 


% Speedy and silent operation x Tens transmission and visible dials throughout 
% Unique Portability 4% Handy reversing lever 4% Highest quality precision construction 
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to give him a 
real chance 





Every child deserves a good start in life. In 
the past hundred years, this Society has been 
Father and Mother to more than 39,000 boys 
and girls. To-day, funds are urgently needed 
if this important work is to continue. Please 
give all you can. 
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COCKTAILS AT COLONEL BUNBURY’S. 


BY J. K. STANFORD. 


“TIT DON’T suppose, Vicar, 
you’d care to come, 80 soon 
before Christmas? Angela’s 
having a few people infor. . .” 

** But I should adore to,” said 
the Reverend James Halli- 
burton earnestly. “I never 
drink alcohol at them, but .. . 
you cannot imagine how refresh- 
ing it is to see the bulk of my 
church - going parishioners not 
sitting in somnolent rows under 
me but grouped together happily 
under some strong and vivid 
stimulus. ... Have you ever, 
by the way, seen the guillemots 
on the Pinnacles at the Farne 
Islands ? ”’ 

“* Never,” said Colonel Bun- 
bury. He was fond of the 
Vicar, but rarely knew what 
chance remark would launch 
him on one of his innumerable 
hobbies. 

* Just like a successful cock- 
tail party,” said the Reverend 


James. ‘ All in their best dress, 
standing bolt upright in a dense 
crowd and chattering in high 
aimless voices. Incredibly smart 
and rather meaningless to the 
uninitiated. In 3000 A.D., when 
you and I will probably be 
regarded merely as members of a 
savage tribe, steeped in barbar- 
ism, the ceremonial significance 
of the cocktail party in middle- 
class households will lead to 
unbridled dispute among eth- 
nologists. The blackcock has his 
lek, the rook his queer parlia- 
ments, the avocet certain gather- 
ings in spring which no one 
has satisfactorily explained, but 
homo sapiens beats them all... . 
There is, of course, a noticeable 
seasonal cycle in our little parties 
in the valley which will lead in 
another century to the oddest 
explanations. In June, for ex- 
ample, when the gardens are at 
their best, and in the early spring 
Q 
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and early autumn, a wave of 
alcoholism seems to run down 
the valley from house to house ! 
Even the willow-warbler has a 
recrudescence of song in autumn, 
which has nothing to do with 
the mating urge.... But one 
wishes one knew more about the 
changes leading up to, and sur- 
rounding, these manifestations 
of enjoyment.” 

‘** Yes,’’ said the Colonel. He 
jabbed feebly with his hoe at a 
thistle, and wondered if his im- 
pending party could be called a 
‘ wave of alcoholism.’ 

‘*Good heavens!’’—the Vicar 
was looking at the church clock. 


When Mrs James Bunbury, 
wife of Lt.-Col. James Gore- 
Bunbury, D.S.O., I.A. (retired), 
of Stoke Loyalty, gave one of 
her two cocktail parties a year, 
the three weeks beforehand were 
always a period of stress and 
anxiety for the Colonel. Not for 
nothing had he earned the title in 
India of ‘‘ Jimmie Bundobust,”’ 
as a result of his meticulous 
arrangements for whatever he 
undertook. It might sound 
simple to invite forty people to 
have drinks with you on a 
certain night and to hope that 
thirty of them would turn up. 
Provided you could get the drink 
it ought to be ‘ money for jam.’ 
But it was not so simple as all 
that. There were innumerable 
items of bundobust which had to 
be seen to. If you gave the 
party in summer, you not only 
had to move the drawing-room 
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“Late again! I must be off. 
Which day is it?” 

“* Today’s Wednesday.” 

** No, the day of your party ?”’ 

‘* Next Monday week.”’ 

“Thank you. The day after 
my sermon on the appetites. 
Most appropriate. By the way, 
tomato juice only, if your wife 
can manage it! Good-bye!” 

The Vicar hurried away. 
Colonel Bunbury drew a stout 
card from the inside pocket of 
his jacket and added in pencil 
the words ‘tom. j.”’ to the 
innumerable single words that 
covered it, and of which some 
had already been erased. 


furniture on ‘Z’ day, but mow 
the lawn, weed the flower-beds in 
front of the front door, and spend 
at least an hour on the crazy- 
paving to make sure no weeds 
were springing up in the cracks. 
Moreover, unless you chose your 
date very carefully, the flowers 
in sight of the house were always 
either only coming on or obvi- 
ously going off. On such ocea- 
sions the little Colonel could feel, 
with all his sensitive soul, the 
numerous other gardeners in 
the congregation of drinkers 
mentally comparing his garden 
with theirs. 

If you gave your party in the 
depth of winter, the garden was 
mercifully hidden from view, but 
there was always the danger of 
people getting mud on their 
party shoes or having to change 
a tyre on a swampy patch of 
gravel. And if the local elec- 
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trician chose the middle of your 
party to shed a load—well, where 
were you then? ‘ Candles’ was 
always one of the first entries on 
his ‘ bundobust card’ for winter 
parties. You never knew, and 
he had good cause to be fore- 
warned. 

The only reason why James 
Gore-Bunbury ever wanted to 
leave his house, Hog’s Acre, was 
that it was so awkward for 
cocktail parties, which nowadays 
were the summit of his enter- 
taining. He himself had put a 
good deal of sweat and money 
into improving the amenities 
of house and garden. His 
children adored it. Angela Bun- 
bury’s smart friends, nourished 
on the Stockbrokers’ Gothic 
School of Architecture, called it 
‘* s0 quaint, my dear, and terrible 
old and such a common name. 
I do wonder Angela doesn’t 
change it.’ All sorts of birds, 
too, liked Hog’s Acre as a home ; 
but twice a year, in what he 
called ‘ the drinking-season,’ the 
Colonel was filled with discom- 
fort and shame. 

To begin with, you could not 
drive in and park in front of the 
front door. Visiting cars had to 
stand beside the main road on a 
sort of gravel intake flanked by 
the garden wall, a space normally 
far too small for the number of 
cars Mrs Bunbury expected. In 
the darkest days of petrol ration- 
ing, it had only been by inviting 
all the Justices on the local bench 
that Mrs Bunbury had managed 
to avoid inquiries. Other visi- 
tors left their vehicles up the 
back lane that ran from the 
Colonel’s barn door to his 
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orchard. They then had to 
alight in mud and darkness, and 
stumble through the mass of 
obstacles the Colonel kept in the 
barn. 

Even on the road, parking was 
apt to be chaos, unless you hired 
old Charlie Bowler for the even- 
ing. Charlie Bowler, a bibulous 
roadmender, earned a comfort- 
able subsidiary livelihood by 
acting all up and down the 
valley in the drinking-season as 
an unofficial car- minder and 
parking attendant. Charlie had 
never driven a car in his life, 
much less parked one, but he 
considered the two phrases he 
had learnt somewhere covered 
all the exigencies of his task. 
The first was, ‘‘ Other lock, 
ma’am, other lock,’ and the 
second was, “‘ Right hand down, 
I said.’’ Charlie always forgot 
that he was facing the opposite 
way from the driver he was 
directing, so that there were few 
parties at which his skill had not 
achieved at least one major 
collision as well as minor abra- 
sions of paint and temper during 
his tour of duty. 

Some people in the valley, 
who, like James Bunbury, had no 
drives, avenues, or other internal 
parking places in their messuage, 
had dared on occasion to dis- 
pense with Charlie Bowler’s 
services. It was a mistake, as 
James had found. Two disasters 
always occurred in his absence. 
Usually no one arrived at all 
before 7.15 P.M. The wives 
murmured, ‘* My dear, we simply 
can’t be the first,’ and drove 
madly past, and round the 
countryside for another twenty 
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minutes. The strain of wait- 
ing from 6.15 to 7 P.M. cleared 
for action in the drawing-room, 
wondering whether anyone was 
coming, or whether one had by 
any chance sent out all the 
invitations for the wrong night, 
had burned deep grooves on the 
Colonel’s nervous system before 
now. 

The other disaster usually 
happened on a pouring wet night. 
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The Wuncles, who simply had to 
leave early, would find their tiny 
car jammed in behind the stately 
Rolls in which the Ogden-Smiths 
had arrived later. This meant 
that Bimbo Ogden-Smith, the 
superb stockbroker, who always 
made a point of coming late in 
order to attract attention, had 
to go sulkily out into the rain 
and extricate them just as he had 
got down to his first drink. 


Ii. 


From what I have said you 
will perhaps have gathered that, 
when Mrs James Gore-Bunbury 
gave a cocktail party, all did 
not as a matter of course go 
as merry as a marriage bell. 
Mrs Bunbury was socially a 
great success in the valley, 
and often regretted that her 
husband, sometime commanding 
the Mariana Lancers, was now- 
adays really only a gardener- 
handyman who ill became her 
social activities, though he could 
on occasion achieve a_ high 
degree of polish. 

‘“‘James!’’ she would say 
severely in May or November, 
“we owe a lot of drinks.” 

‘* Yes, m’dear. I was thinking 
that yesterday.” 

“T don’t know what it is 
about you, James, but whatever 
I suggest you always say... 
If I say I’ve got a headache you 
always say you had one yester- 
day.”’ 

‘** Yes, m’dear.”’ 

‘Well, what are we going to 
do about it ?”’ 

“* Have a party, I suppose.” 


** That’s all very well, but... 
you don’t seem to realise .. .” 

‘* No, m’dear.”’ 

“T do wish you'd let me 
finish! It means a lot of extra 
work for me. There are the 
Gow-Davies’s and the Cromlech- 
Uleers and Marietta Popkiss, 
quite apart from the Timids, 
and those people over at An- 
dunder, and everyone in the 
valley itself... .” 

She looked at her diary. 
‘* We'd better make it the 13th. 
That gives us three weeks.” 

“That’s the night we were 
asked to the Ulcers and refused,” 
said the Colonel. 

‘What infernal cheek of 
Marion Ulcer to pinch my 
night.” 

‘* We got her card a week ago,” 
put in the Colonel hopelessly. 

In his opinion cocktail parties 
were not only an unwarranted 
expense, but caused a lot of bad 
blood unless you were uncom- 
monly careful, but that you 
could not expect a woman to see. 
Much though he loathed them, 
they were, he knew, almost the 
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only method nowadays of return- 
ing hospitality. 

“Tl lay on the drinks, 
m’dear,” he said, when they had 
fixed the 20th, wondering if this 
‘do’ was going to cost him a 
fiver or a tenner, neither of 
which he could afford. He took 
out an envelope from his pocket, 
and wrote on it: “ Z Day 20/12. 
Drinks. Siphon. Bl. suit for 
pressing. El. bulbs’’; for at a 
previous affair the hall-light had 
fused barely ten minutes before 
zero hour and he had had to 
career all over the house for 
another. 

Mrs Bunbury was busy on the 
sofa with a writing-pad and a 
pencil. She was writing down 
what James, with memories of 
artillery co-operation in the First 
War, called her “ Retaliation, 
please ’’ list. On it she began 
with all the households in which 
she had dined, or drunk sherry 
and cocktails, in the previous 
year, together with those she had 
refused for any reasons. To this 
list she added the names of any 
newcomers to the neighbourhood 
whom she thought socially desir- 
able or had met at other people’s 
houses. At intervals she raised 
her pretty head and said, ‘‘ Must 
we have...?” What James 
called the ‘Must-we’s?’ were a 
perennial source of worry to his 
conscience. Privately he hated 
the thought of a party from 
which some of his neighbours, 
the Vicar, the old Miss Muffets, 
and Janet Ditherdale and her 
unmarried daughter, might feel 
they had been excluded. He 
knew Angela was inclined to be 
intolerant to those she con- 
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sidered too poor or too dull to 
grace her drawing-room, as well 
as those more numerous others 
with whom she had broken a 
verbal lance or two in the course 
of the years. Colonel Bunbury 
himself, acutely conscious of his 
‘underdraft,’ which was so 
nearly not under at all, and 
that his best blue suit was 
ten years old, had a marked 
fellow-feeling for those he con- 
sidered his peers among the 
indigentry. Moreover, in at least 
three of the ‘ Must-we’ house- 
holds, they themselves had either 
drunk or much-regretted-they- 
could-not-drink in the previous 
year. 

When the list was at last 
complete and counted up, the 
Colonel was appalled. There 
were sixty-two names on it and 
to these he mentally added, as 
engineers do, “‘ ten per cent for 
contingencies ”’ to allow for those 
Angela and he had forgotten, 
casual people whom Angela in- 
variably met shopping in the last 
days before ‘Z’ day and invited 
verbally, and stray visitors certain 
households would be sure to ask 
if they could ‘ bring along.’ This 
brought the list to sixty-eight 
souls. 

‘But they won’t all come, 
James !”’ Angela said hopefully. 
“There'll be forty acceptances 
at the outside and we'll have a 
really good ‘ work-off’ for once. 
We ought to have had the Crom- 
lech-Ulcers a year ago.”’ 

The Colonel’s eyes flitted hope- 
lessly round the room. If he 
raised objections it would only 
make Angela more and more 
determined. But—forty people 
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all yattering in that not very big 
room, beneath a cumulus-cloud 
of cigarette smoke, standing- 
room only, and at least half a 
crown’s worth of alcohol to 
insert into each! And _ that 
was quite apart from the 
incidental expenses which he 
knew only too well—the ‘ At 
Home’ cards, the postage, the 
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hire of extra glasses, breakages, 
overtime to Charlie Bowler and 
Mrs Hatter, and the general 
disruption of his gardener- 
handyman programme. Regret- 
fully he put the ‘ fiver’ estimate 
into the discard and decided 
that he would be lucky if he 
kept the cost between a tenner 
and a pony. 


IV. 


There were the usual contre- 
temps, so familiar to those who 
give cocktail parties in small 
houses. Mrs Gore-Bunbury in- 
sisted that it was her prerogative 
to send out the ‘ At Home’ cards, 
though her spelling of proper 
names was based more on femi- 
nine intuition than study, so 
that old General Pickering, 
K.C.8.1., K.0.V.0., D.S.0., who, 
she knew, had ‘ something after 
his name,’ was usually lucky to 
escape with an O.B.E. 

The result was :— 

(a) that three people, as well 
as the firm supplying the extra 
glasses, telephoned to point out 
that there was no such date as 
“Monday the 20th’? and did 
Mrs Bunbury mean Monday the 
19th or Tuesday the 20th ? 

(b) that at least two house- 
holds received two cards each, 
and one three, all by different 
posts; while of the thirty-one 
households for whom invitations 
had been intended, four received 
none at all; 

(c) that Olga Lady Macbirnie, 
a thrifty soul living at Lower 
Charity, wrote that she regretted 
being unable, owing to a previous 
engagement, to accept Mrs James 


Gore-Bunbury’s kind invitation 
for what appeared to be the 20th 
December, on which she had had 
to pay fourpence excess postage 
and could Mrs Gore- Bunbury 
kindly arrange that future 
communications of this nature 
were stamped in the ordinary 
way ? 

All this scored James Bun- 
bury’s cardiac tissues deeply, 
though after a good many years 
of married life he was used to the 
pitfalls of Angela’s entertaining. 
Furtively he managed to check 
Angela’s original list against the 
acceptances, and even discovered, 
by dint of tactful inquiry down 
the telephone about hen-food 
and library books, two of the four 
households whose invitations had 
been accidentally omitted. 

The final count was for thirty- 
five people. They were of very 
varying alcoholic content. At 
one end were the Vicar and old 
Mrs Ditherdale, who were usually 
talking too hard down each 
other’s deaf-aids to know if they 
were drinking milk, ‘ tom. j.,’ or 
hemlock. At the other end, 
mercifully scarce in our im- 
poverished era, was Major Coot, 
who had been in Rumbellypur 
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for thirty years and during that 
time had from sundown onwards 
been wont to quack at five- 
minute intervals the magic words 
“ Kot hai?” followed a minute 
later by the words “ Awr-do- 
burra-peg-léao.”” We need not 
go into all the implications of 
these mystic code-words of the 
Orient. Suffice it that now, if 
invited to a party, Major Coot 
was almost the first to come and 
the last to go, and no hosts could 
disregard his propensity any 
more than they could that of 
Charlie Bowler. Charlie’s idea of 
a refreshing drink, after an 
arduous evening’s parking, was 
to empty into a tankard all 
bottles he found in the pantry 
less than half-full and swallow 
the result with relish. 

There were also the usual in- 
decisions whether they could 
possibly ask A. as well as B. on 
the same night, because they 
had either quarrelled publicly, 
or, like Percy Lorrimer, the 
valley’s only novelist, had shot 
and nearly killed General Sir 
Bonamy Pickering in a par- 
tridge-drive. Mrs Bunbury con- 
sidered that Mr Lorrimer, though 
possibly a menace out shooting, 
was a genuine lion who would 


The day of the party dawned 
bright and frosty. Hours before 
it had a chance to do so Jimmie 
Bundobust’s alarm-clock had 
shrilled in his dressing-room. 
His ceremonial shoes, the silver 
cigarette boxes, the silver cups 
in the dining-room glass cup- 
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add lustre to her gathering, and 
she had been much impressed 
with his house on her other 
visits to it. Also his Rolls- 
Bentley would add tone to the 
scratch collection of vehicles 
outside her house if any of 
her few rivals chanced to pass. 
Colonel Bunbury himself had 
long realised that Mr Lorrimer, 
despite his sensitive and delicate 
perception, to which reviewers so 
often referred, had a hide like a 
rhino, so that any discomfort 
at a meeting with the General 
would be on one side only. 

Reluctantly the colonel or- 
dered £10 worth of sherry, gin, 
vermouth, and other intoxicants 
from his wine merchants in the 
City. He made them include a 
bottle of rum, for in his opinion a 
dash of rum gave ‘ body’ to any 
cocktail. People at any rate 
would know they had been to a 
drink-party. How often had he 
heard Angela, coming away from 
someone else’s party, saying, ‘I 
don’t know what that stuff was 
they gave us, but...” in 
tones of contempt and resigna- 
tion, and in his own diaphragm 
there had been a vague malaise 
to which diluted alcohol had 
contributed ! 


board, and the winking copper of 
the scuttle in the drawing-room, 
had to be attended to and 


cleaned. In addition he had 
carefully removed every picture 
in the hall and the drawing-room 
because, as he had long dis- 
covered, cobwebs, especially at a 
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height of over 5’ 1” from the 
ground, constituted Mrs Hatter’s 
blind spot. At any cocktail 
party there was always some 
guest who, bored either with 
drinking or his drinking com- 
panions, would swivel round and 
fix one of the pictures with a 
steely eye, raise an eyeglass, and 
remark: ‘“‘I say, is that a 
Stunnings or a Mubbs?”’ The 
Colonel was always heartily re- 
lieved at this diversion in his own 
home because a party was, to 
him, one long agony during 
which he wondered (a) if there 
was enough drink in the house, 
(b) if there was, at any given 
moment, enough drink in the 
assembled company, (c) if the 
coveys on the floor were suitably 
‘broken up,’ to use a shooting 
term, (d) if everyone was mixing 
and talking. It was agony to 
see husband and wife quietly 
sipping in a corner, or Lady 
Mary Wenhaston buttonholed by 
Major Ogle whom she saw every 
day of the week, or... But 
admirable though any diversion 
was that was created by his 
pictures, it was apt to be com- 
pletely offset in his eyes by the 
sight of large and potent cobwebs 
dangling from them or in the 
corner of the room just above 
them. 

By 7.30 A.M., when James 
Bunbury took up Angela’s tea, 
he was well ahead with the pre- 
parations needed for 6.30 P.M., 
and he had in addition prepared 
Daniel’s kennel for the brief 
sentence of imprisonment he 
intended to pass on the old dog 
at 6 P.M. For Daniel adored 
parties and meeting strangers, 
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but at fourteen years of age he 
was more than a trifle aromatic 
(let us call it) in a confined space. 
Moreover, when anyone patted 
him, his great otter-tail could 
with a single sweep send any 
small table covered with glasses 
crashing to the ground in ruin. 

By noon James Bunbury had 
brushed the dead leaves off the 
gravel intake by the road, and 
cleaned the great circular boot- 
brush that flanked the front-door, 
and had with equal care swept 
the crazy-paving on the path up 
to the house. He had dug over 
the beds under the front win- 
dows. He had mended the 
electric light in the barn, so 
that those coming in by that 
route would not tear their 
trousers or skirts in falling 
over the logpile or the motor- 
plough. He had briefed Charlie 
Bowler and made certain that he 
could come, and had told him 
that he was leaving his own car 
out ‘as a decoy.’ He hoped this 
ruse would ensure the party 
starting punctually, and people 
not being afraid to arrive first. 

He also encountered the Vicar, 
who, drawing a piece of paper 
from his pocket, said: “I say, 
Bunbury, who lives at Let sainte 
on earth in concert sing?” 

‘* At what, Vicar ? ”’ 

** Let saints on earth in concert 
sing, Hymn 221,” said the Vicar. 
‘** Oh, but I forgot, you wouldn’t 
know my little memoria technica 
for recalling telephone numbers. 
1 always memorise them by the 
first line of Hymns Ancient and 
Modern of that number. You, 
for example, areO.. .” 

“QO nothing. Our number’s 
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49,” said James 
primly. 

“ Exactly! O come, O come, 
Emmanuel, and Mary Wenhas- 
ton’s is Ten thousand times ten 
thousand. Hers is a very awk- 
ward one, of course, because I 
find myself constantly trying to 
dial that number instead of 222, 
and I get nothing but the 
‘ Engaged’ signal. But anyway 
Let saints on earth, whoever it is, 
rang me up this morning and 
asked if I would go round and 
witness his or her signature, so 
Mrs Westrup tells me. I wonder 
who they are.” 

*T should ring that number 
and ask.” 

“Do you know, I never 
thought of that,” said the Vicar 
with stunning simplicity. ‘‘ What 
a quantity of cogitation you have 
saved me! By the way, is that 
party of yours last Monday or 
next week ? ”’ 

** Tonight ! ”’ 

“Good! I was so afraid I'd 
missed it. You see it says the 
somethingth, which is a Tuesday, 
on the invitation, and then 
Angela rang me up when I was 
out, and Sam Westrup took a 
message to the effect that she 
had really meant Monday, and I 


Bunbury 


By 6 p.m. Colonel Bunbury 
had shaved for the second time 
that day, was changed into his 
newly pressed blue suit, had im- 
prisoned old Daniel in the kennel, 
parked his ‘ decoy car’ outside 
on the road, switched on the 
light outside the porch and the 
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wasn’t sure from what he said 
whether it was the one before or 
the one after. Sam gets flustered 
down the telephone.” 

‘“* He does ! ’’ said the Colonel. 
“Sam nearly blew my ear off 
last week.’? He remembered the 
day Sam had rung him up with a 
message from the Vicar about 
apples. Sam had treated the 
mouthpiece as if it was a novel 
form of loud-hailer for use across 
stormy seas and his voice had 
nearly shaken all the ornaments 
off the Colonel’s mantelshelf. 

‘“T must go,” said the Vicar. 
‘* T shall be at your party tonight. 
I hope to add to my notes on 
‘ behaviour-patterns.’ ”’ 

‘* On what?” 

“On behaviour-patterns. It 
is a new ornithological term for 
what we used to call habits. 
Actually man-behaviour follows 
bird-behaviour very closely and 
is at times, however faithfully 
recorded, almost inexplicable. 
Have you ever seen starlings all 
twittering together on the edge 
of a pool where they have 
gathered to drink and wash? 
Good-bye! I must go and ring 
Let saints on earth.... How 
stupid of me!’ He wavered 
down the road on his bicycle. 


other in the barn, and was giving 
a last anxious glance round the 
‘ appointments ’ in the drawing- 
room. From the hang of the 
pictures in the hall, to the new 
towels and soap in the down- 
stairs lavatory (just in case), all 
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seemed ready and 
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order. Mrs Hatter, in a fair 
white apron, was in the kitchen 
ready to open doors. The silver 
cigarette-boxes shone. There 
were matches here and there. 
He had personally seen to the 
ash-trays, and the cocktails (his 
own secret mixture, potent but 
economical) were in their brim- 
ming pitchers in the refrigerator. 
There were two bottles of 
‘sound’ sherry on the tray and 
two more in reserve, and hidden 
on another tray in his own little 
sanctum was whisky and a 
siphon whose existence he in- 
tended to point out to one or 
two of his more honoured and 
elderly guests like old Sir 
Bonamy Pickering or the High 
Sheriff. The fire was burning 
brightly and gleamed on the 
flowers (a most expensive item 
which he had omitted from 
what he called the ‘ original 
estimates’), the silver, the 
pictures, and Angela’s photo- 
graphs and furniture. He knew 
Angela would not be down till 
three minutes before zero hour, 
if then, though he had secretly 
put the clock in her bedroom on 
five minutes during the after- 
noon. He could hear Daniel 
barking furiously in the kennel, 
and his heart smote him ; for the 
old dog only underwent about 
two sentences of imprisonment a 
year, and no explanations would 
ever make him understand. The 
barking probably meant that 
Charlie Bowler had arrived and 
was having a quick beer and a 
cigarette in the back premises 
before he ‘ went on parade.’ 
At seven minutes past six the 
door-bell rang. Good heavens, 
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couldn’t people read invitations? © 
Angela, he knew, always assumed 
that, with any party she attended 
within a five-mile radius, the 
words “‘ 6.30 p.m.” on the invita- 
tion merely meant that it was 
time to think of going upstairs to 
change your frock and do your 
face. This took at least fifteen 
to twenty minutes, so there were 
few parties in the valley at 
which she arrived before 7.10 
p.m. and fewer still which she left 
before 8 P.M., whatever the word- 
ing on the card. But for any- 
body to arrive at 6.7 P.M. was 
absurd. He rushed upstairs and 
hissed ‘“‘ Angela: argya!” in 
the familiar Indian phrase, only 
to hear, “‘ Well, they weren’t 
asked till 6.30. I’ve got abso- 
lutely nothing on. You go and 
hold the fort, James !”’ 

The Colonel hurried down 
again. The bell had just rung 
for the second time. Through 
the glass door under the fanlight 
he caught a glimpse of two 
diminutive figures in black rain- 
coats and peaked hats. He 
opened the door. 

“* Please, zur, you said you’d 
take some tickets for our Christ- 
mas camp-fire.”’ 

The Colonel always approved 
of the Scouts, but he hurried the 
boys out of the house as if they 
had leprosy, with at least half a 
crown more than he would have 
given them on an ordinary night. 
If the Christmas carol-singers 
turned up tonight it would be the 
last straw. Should he ring the 
Vicar and ‘lay them off’? At 
that moment the telephone bell 
shrilled in the dining-room. The 
Colonel seized it. Talk of the 
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devil, it was old James Halli- 
burton himself ! 

“T say, Bunbury !”’ 

“ YVes.”’ 

“I’m sorry to bother you 
again,’’ said the Reverend James, 
“but are you sure your party’s 
tonight ?” 

* Absolutely.”” Hang it, if the 
people who gave the drink-party 
weren’t sure about its date, who 
the devil else could be? Then 
he thought, Angela wrote all 
those invitations. Hell, had 
she made some monumental 
bloomer? So mildly, biting on 
the bullet of his wrath, he added, 
“Why exactly, Vicar ? ” 

* Because I understand no 
party in the valley is complete 
without Charlie Bowler’s presence 
and Sam Westrup assures me 
Charlie is due at the ‘ Black 
Parrot’ tonight at 7.45 for the 
Oddfellows’ Annual.” 

“*He’s here at the moment, 
Vicar. We're expecting you too. 
It is tonight.” 

“O thank you so much. I get 
so muddled about dates. Sam 
says if he wasn’t there sometimes 
to guide me, I shouldn’t know 
whether it was Sexagesima or the 
Seventh Sunday after Trinity.” 

The Vicar rang off. Colonel 
Bunbury opened the front door 
and sped down the path to make 
certain Mr Bowler was on duty. 
He was leaning against the wall, 
his cap at a dissolute angle 
over his eyes and a pipe in his 
mouth. 

** Nobody come yet, Bowler?” 
said the Colonel, relieved but 
wondering if Charlie really lent 
the right tone to a gentleman’s 
house. Charlie removed his pipe 
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and looked down at his employer 
with the habitual gloomy scorn 
of the roadmender who has been 
a jobbing gardener. 

“Not a soul yet,” he said 
resentfully. ‘“‘ You can ‘ardly 
expect ’em to come and risk their 
cars on a little titty place like 
this.” 

*“ What do you mean?’”’ The 
Colonel was sniffing anxiously in 
the keen night air. Onions, yes, 
pretty overpowering too, but was 
there alsoa.. .? 

** You ought to have this place 
widened,” went on Charlie. 
** Tt’ll tax me best efforts to get 
’em allin. Sardines they’ll be by 
the time I’ve finished. It ain’t 
fairon me!’ He hiccupped and 
there was no doubt now about 
its source. 

Colonel *‘ Bundobust’ hurried 
indoors again before he exploded. 
It would cost him £50 to move 
the wall back and £50 would 
cover, he hoped, his cocktail 
parties for the next five years, by 
which time they would probably 
be illegal or something. And 
why interfere with the landscape 
just for one or at most two ‘ do’s’ 
a year? He hoped Charlie 
Bowler would never get a chance 
to make this suggestion to 
Angela. She would probably 
leap at it. 

As he came in, he suddenly 
remembered : Gosh, everything 
laid on, but the drinks still in 
the refrigerator, and the ‘ eats’ 
(dreadful word, but what else 
could you call them ?) still pre- 
sumably on the kitchen table. 
He rushed into the kitchen 
where Mrs Hatter was placidly 
reading the local newspaper. 
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‘* Ah, Mrs Hatter, 1 just want 
to get something out of the 
larder, please, and could you 
bring in the—er—tray of food 
now ?”’ 

Mrs Hatter tore her gaze re- 
luctantly from the paper. 

** T see by this,’’ she said, her 
eyes gleaming with the joy of 
evil tidings, ‘“‘ that they stole all 
the Honourable Mrs Idmiston’s 
chickens when she ’ad a drink- 
party last week at Lower 
Charity.” 

Good heavens, thought the 
Colonel, and I never shut mine 
up atall! He had been haunted 
all the evening by the fear that 
there was some unseen ‘ gap in 
his bundobust.’ But this was a 
golmal, a8 men called a blunder 
iv India, of the very first magni- 
tude. Well, it was too late to 
rush out now. If his ‘ girls,’ his 
precious hens, went, they went, 
and there were two or three that 
he wouldn’t mind if he never saw 
again. He took the brimming 
pitchers into the drawing-room, 
and such was his anxiety that he 
could not refrain from pouring 
himself out a glass and trying it. 
Angela always regarded this as a 
serious crime. (‘‘ Now, James, 
you don’t want to start that till 
they’ve come. If you do you'll 
be tight before the party’s half 
over. I thought you were going 
to cut it out,’ and so on.) But 
the Colonel’s sip in time had 
once at least saved a party from 
disaster when Mrs Hatter had 
been using a paraffin rag on all 
the glasses. So he took a good 
swig, just to make sure it was 
potable. Good stuff! He felt 
like a lion as Mrs Hatter came in 


with the trays of eatables, and 
hid the half-empty glass neatly 
behind a photograph frame and 
« bowl of flowers in the corner of 
the room. And then he heard 
the bell ring. The Colonel 
glanced at his watch. 6.16 P.M. 
only. Another unwanted caller 
about the Christmas Jumble or 
the School Children’s Tea or 
something! Mrs Hatter was 
still fumbling, so he said, ‘ All 
right, Mrs Hatter, I'll deal with 
that.” With that stuff inside 
him he could have seen a police- 
inspector or a commercial trav- 
eller off the door-mat in five 
seconds. 

He went to the door. As he 
opened it his heart sank to his 
boots. Under the are-light was 
standing Eleanor Garganey, 
with a book in her hand. She 
obviously meant to come in. 
Eleanor Garganey! Behind all 
the ‘ Must-we’s?’ of Mrs Bun- 
bury’s acquaintance in the valley 
there was always one to whom 
she invariably referred in con- 
versation as ‘“ I’m-not-going- 
to - have - that - woman - in - my - 
house-anyway,’ and for some 
time that untouchable had been 
Eleanor Garganey. 

Uncertain as the Colonel was 
apt to be over Angela’s final list 
of guests (some of them bidden 
at the last moment by word of 
mouth, and others down the 
telephone, with the list of 
‘“‘ acceptances’? a8 vague in his 
mind as those of next year’s 
Cesarewitch), he felt absolutely 
sure that Eleanor Garganey was 
not among them. She and 
Angela greeted each other when 
they met with the bright hard 
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glittering sinile of two tennis- 
stars at the start of a match. 
But they fought, in Martin 
Ross’s words, “both bitther and 
regular as man and wife,”’ over 
their children at pony-shows, 
over ‘ dailies,’ or on the com- 
mittees of fétes and political 
associations and garden shows, 
and wherever it was feasible 
to cross their sharp weapons 
of debate. Their friends knew 
to the last syllable what each 
said or thought about the 
other. Their encounters were 
the talk and pride of the valley. 
No quarter was ever asked or 
given. It was a matter of pride 
not to be asked to each other’s 
parties and to say “ My dear, 
I wouldn’t come if she asked 
me.”’ 

But there she was inside his 
very portals. Her bright and 
beady eyes were already fixed on 
the open door of the drawing- 
room, through which that massed 
array of glasses shone. 

Strange, thought James Bun- 
bury, how women never turn a 
hair even when they’ve got no 
clothes on, or are in positions 
which would fill a man with 
embarrassment. James himself 
would have run a mile rather 
than appear to be gate-crashing 
someone’s party. He said, 
“Hullo, Mrs Garganey,” and 
guiped, speechless. 

“Good evening, James,’’ she 
began calmly. ‘I just dropped 
in on my way back from Furze- 
chester to return Angela that 
book she’s always at me about. 
She lent it me months ago. She 
must owe the Library pounds for 
it. It’s by her brother, isn’t it ? 
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I thought it rather dull. Is she 
about ? I’d better explain.” 

““She’s upstairs,” said the 
Colonel. He could see Eleanor 
Garganey taking in Mrs Hatter’s 
unwonted presence and apron 
and so on. Normally, and in her 
own house especially, Angela, in 
her best cocktail-party frock, 
could be relied on to deal coolly 
and inexorably with any op- 
ponent, but the prospect cf these 
two ‘dragons of the prime’ being 
found by his other guests locked 
in verbal combat on the hearth- 
rug, a8 it were, appalled him. 

He held open the door. “‘How 
nice this room looks without 
most of its furniture,” began 
Eleanor Garganey. ‘‘ What have 
you been doing to it?” Her 
bright hard gaze took in the sofa 
backed against the wall, the 
absence of chairs, the array of 
glasses. 

“ Drink ?”’ said the Colonel 
miserably. ‘“ Angela will be 
down in a minute. Just a few 
people coming in.”” The Arabs, 
he knew, never refused food and 
drink to the wayfarer, even 
though they felt towards him as 
Jael did towards Sisera. 

“* No, I mustn’t stop, thanks,” 
said Eleanor Garganey. She 
had got all she wanted from her 
reconnaissance. ‘“ Thank Angela 
for the book and say I think it’s 
rather quaint, though the last 
part flopped terribly. I must be 
off ; I’m dining with Mary Wen- 
haston (she says she’s got some 
ghastly drink-party first to go 
to) and we’re going on to play 
Canasta with old Flossie Clack- 
mannan. Mary tells me the poor 
old Marchioness is quite quite 
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these days, but she does adore a 
game still. Good-bye!” 

The Colonel, speechless but 
boiling, like a bull in whose 
withers a dozen banderillas have 
been planted, showed her out. 
He could not possibly retail this 
conversation to his wife, at any 
rate until after the party ; for it 
would make her equally angry, 
and probably lead to her leav- 
ing her guests in the middle to 
tell Eleanor Garganey, on the 
telephone, exactly what occurred 
to her. 

Angela was still upstairs and 
he felt certain she would not 
come down till she heard the 
first sound of a car drawing up 
and parking outside the house. 
He preferred this habit. If she 
came down in time, she either 
asked him why he had that 
dreadful tie on, or made it clear 
how hideous to herself was the 
imminent prospect of entertain- 
ing her neighbours. The room 
was either much too stuffy or like 
a tomb, and she was usually so 
despondent about what her own 
frock looked like, that James had 
to promise her a new one within 
the next fortnight, to keep her 
from what he called ‘ running 
out on him at the first fence.’ 
He finished his drink lurking 
behind the flower-vase. What he 
should have said to Eleanor 
Garganey began to occur to him 
more and more, as these things 
always do. 

He looked at his watch. 6.27 
P.M. Three minutes to zero. 
And suddenly he saw them all 
converging on his shabby little 
house, an endless procession of 
cars, great and small, dull and 


shiny, bearing drinkers, eager or 
unwilling, fat and thin, male and 
female, to the tiny oasis which 
for that night alone offered them 
not only shelter but refreshment. 
What a barbarous custom it was 
that drove household after house- 
hold out into the cold and the 
storm to drink at some neigh- 
bours’ expense! And his mind’s 
eye flitted enviously to old Bill 
Sole’s hostelry up the road, the 
‘Moon Inn,’ with the log fire 
blazing, the straight - backed 
settles flanking the fire, and 
everyone drinking very slowly 
and enjoyably something that 
probably did not cost them half 
a crown a week. 

What a thing it was, the 
English middle-class ceremonial! 
What had the Vicar said about 
birds’ behaviour ? 

The telephone rang again. 
Normally Angela kept it so busy 
ringing in other people’s houses 
that it rarely had a chance in 
Hog’s Acre, but tonight for some 
reason the thing seemed de- 
mented. It would start now, 
probably ‘long distance’ too, 
just as his guests were converging 
on him. With anger in his heart 
he took up the receiver. 

‘* That you, James ? ” 

** Yes, who is it ? ”’ 

‘“* This is Mary Wenhaston.”’ 

Lady Mary! O God! The 
Colonel did not actually utter 
these words but he felt them with 
every fibre of his being. In Lady 
Mary’s mind, especially when she 
was on the telephone, someone 
had said that so many trains of 
thought kept colliding that she 
rarely finished even the shortest 
run of words on the same line 
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as she began. The simile had 
pleased the Colonel. In fact he 
had amplified it by saying that 
her mind was ‘ like the marshal- 
ling yards at Ham during an air 
raid.’ Both ends of the tele- 
phone could and did carry on an 
animated conversation all the 
time, without any difficulty, 
though when after a brisk twenty- 
minute run the receiver was at 
last recradled, neither side was 
very sure what had been said, 
heard, or arranged. Lady Mary 
telephoned as other people smoke 
cigarettes, to soothe the nervous 
system. Her method cost her 
rather more than tobacco and 
there was quite as little to show 
for it. 

Seething with annoyance but 
unable to cut off, for fear she 
might think him rude (for Mary 
Wenhaston arranged five or six 
days a year on which her neigh- 
bours were invited to shoot what 
few of her pheasants her numer- 
ous foxes had left), the Colonel 
listened for what seemed ages but 
may have been only nine minutes, 
while the front door kept opening 
and shutting and relays of guests 
were shown past the open door of 
the dining-room by Mrs Hatter. 
All he could do was to grimace 
and nod as cheerfully as possible 
with wide-open eyes over the 
mouthpiece and raise his right 
hand in greeting. He saw Mrs 
Simon Pepkiss pass the door, and 
General Sir Bonamy Pickering 
and his daughters, as well as 
Emma Ditherdale and her 
daughter Janet, Major Coot, 
marching eagerly to the sound of 
the siphons, Major Ogle and 
Captain Sparrow with their 


wives, Mr Mannering and his 
wife and daughter, the Lorrimers 
and Captain and Mrs Trogon, the 
High Sheriff and Lady Emmeline 
Fulmar, and more and more. 
And all the time the old dicta- 
torial voice piped on in his ear, 
flitting like a butterfly from 
sentence to unmeaning sentence. 
Gradually he heard a_high- 
pitched clamour grow and grow 
in the next room. This meant 
that the party was getting under 
way, whether Angela was there 
or not. Quite possibly Angela 
was still in her bath: for all he 
knew they had already drunk 
him out of house and home. The 
sweat from his forehead soaked 
the vuleanite and dripped off his 
moustache. At last he remem- 
bered something Bill Dimbleby, 
once a Lancer and now Hunt 
Secretary, had said to him: 
“* There’s only one way to stop 
Mary Wenhaston on the ’phone,”’ 
he had said; “ it’s like chucking 
the reins at a horse bolting! J 
interrupt her suddenly and say, 
‘ By the way, there’s one thing I 
know will interest you which 
I’ve just heard,’ and then slam 
the receiver down. That gives 
you at least five minutes law 
while she gets reconnected and 
by that time I’m usually up in 
my orchard !”’ 

The Colonel tried it. Blushing 
with the subterfuge he clicked 
the instrument back on its cradle 
and rushed out of the room. In 
the hall was the Vicar drawing 
off his coat and scarf. 

“* Ah, Bunbury, good evening! 
Your party’s going well. I can 
hear it!’’ He adjusted his 
famous ear-trumpet and listened 
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with his head cocked on one side. 
‘Reminds me not of guillemots 
as much as of Cherry Garrard’s 
description of the Emperor Pen- 
guins in their breeding rookery, 
a queer high-pitched clamour 
coming through the Antarctic 
night. Fascinating! I should 
like to get Ludwig Koch to do 
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a sound-recording of a cocktail 
party and see which bird it most 
resembles. Sounds are so evanes- 
cent and no two ornithologists 
seem to describe them alike ! ”’ 

He ambled off happily with 
James Bunbury to the drawing- 
room, from which came the din 
of animation. 


vil. 


The last guest had vanished 
into the night. It was ten 
minutes past eight. The Colonel 
closed the front door gently but 
thankfully and turned back into 
the sitting-room. Angela had 
flung herself on a sofa and was 
lighting a cigarette. The Colonel 
treated himself to a plateful of 
what he called “‘ kickshaws.’”’ He 


felt as if he had been through a 
battle, intact, thankful and some- 
how dissatisfied. He must get 
old Daniel back into the house, 
poor fellow ! 

“ Well,” said Angela, “ that’s 
the valley worked off anyway till 


mid-summer; but I do think, 
James, when I go to all the 
trouble of getting up a party and 
laying everything on, you might 
be punctual!” 

“ Punctual!’’ The Colonel 
blushed at this outrageous 
travesty of the facts. ‘“ Why, 
m’dear, I was on parade here at 
six, long before anyone turned 
up.” 

“Nonsense! I saw you with 
my own eyes stroll in with 
the Vicar twenty minutes after 
people had begun to arrive. 
I suppose you were messing 
about with your precious hens!” 


The sheer injustice of this took 
James Bunbury’s breath away. 

‘* Me dear!’’ he said, ‘* there 
were the Boy Scouts wanting 
money and old James Halli- 
burton on the ’phone, and then 
Eleanor Garganey came to re- 
turn a book...” 

“Eleanor Garganey! You 
don’t mean to tell me THAT 
woman put her nose in here...” 

‘“*T do, indeed.” 

“But why didn’t you let ME 
know, James, you idiot? Id 
have seen her off and double 
quick too. The cheek!” 

“* She didn’t give me a chance. 
You were upstairs. I'll tell you 
all about it at supper .. .” 

“Wel Dm. «” 

** And then Mary Wenhaston 
came on the blower and she just 
wafiied at me for ten solid 
minutes until I slammed the 
receiver down.” 

“Mary Wenhaston? And 
why wasn’t she here? What 
reason did she give?” 

“*T don’t think we got as far 
as that,’’ said the Colonel, wildly 
bending over the table at the end 
of the room. ‘‘ She was only on 
for ten minutes and it usually 
takes twenty before . . .” 
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“James! you’re not having 
another drink !”’ 

“Tam, m’dear. I haven’t had 
one for nearly two hours and it 
seems much longer than that.’’ 

“ T'll talk to Mary Wenhaston. 
She accepted and I can’t make 
it out. What did she say, 
James ?”’ 

“To tell you the truth, 
m’dear”’ (his second cocktail 
had made James Bunbury bold), 
“it was much the same stuff as 
always but even more involved 
than usual.” Angela went out, 
flying a series of danger-signals 
which the Colonel knew all too 
well. Angela could give as good 
as she got down any telephone. 

And suddenly he thought 
once again: ‘* Bless me, I never 
shut the hens up!” It had been 
Number 3 on the list of his 
agenda from 5.30 onwards and 
he had forgotten it as he had 
forgotten the jug of water and 
so nearly forgotten the drinks in 
the refrigerator. And there they 
had been, his poor hens, gurgling 
softly, huddled together for over 
two hours, waiting for him to 
put them to bed. They had 
trusted him, as they always did, 
and he had let them down! 

Colonel Bunbury swallowed 
the rest of his drink at a gulp and 
hurried out for his torch and his 
gum-boots. The light still shone 
outside the front door and be- 
yond the lawn wall he could see 
a stationary car-light on the 
road. Somebody there, still! 
It must, of course, be a puncture 
and they would probably have 
no jack and he would have to go 
down in his best clothes and lie 
in the mud.... (He himself 
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always put ‘ jack’ on his list of 
agenda, when he went out to a 
cocktail party, alongside his 
cigarette-case, matches, and the 
ceremonial silk handkerchief he 
wore in the breast pocket of his 
best suit.) 

Suffused again with annoy- 
ance, James Bunbury went across 
the lawn and looked down on the 
light. It was not a puncture, 
thank goodness! It was Major 
Ogle, facing the wall and hunched 
over his steering-wheel, as he 
ground away at his self-starter. 
Mrs Ogle sat grimly beside him, 
her bag on her lap, her lips set in 
@ narrow line. She was waiting 
until they were out of earshot of 
the house before she told him 
what she thought of him ; for he 
and Major Coot had kept each 
other company for nearly an 
hour in the Colonel’s little 
sanctum, chattering happily of 
the glories of Rumbellypur. 
Every few seconds Major Ogle 
fingered, like an organist, one of 
the numerous stops on the key- 
board of his great car. Then he 
ground the self-starter again. 
The Co.onel opened the gate. 

“Oh - hullo - Jimmie - old - 
boy,’’ Major Ogle was in spate at 
once, “ I-thought-we’d-gone-a- 
quarter - of - an - hour-ago- but - 
can’t - get - the - infernal - car - 
to - start - only - just - come - 
back - from - shervicing - at - the - 
Titchen - Valley - Motors - can’t - 
undershtand - it - never - known - 
it - to - go - wrong - before.’’ He 
ground again. 

“* Petrol ?’ said Colonel Bun- 
bury. If they were out of that, 
the car would sit there till to- 
morrow morning. He had none 
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except about a quarter of a 
gallon in his tank. 

‘J - filled - her - up-in-Stoke - 
Loyalty - this - afternoon - when - 
I - was - down - getting - the - 
dog-meat.”’ 

rT; Pump 9 

‘“* Never - had - a - second - of - 
trouble - with - this - pump - in - 
my-life.”’ 

It was at about this point that 
Major Ogle’s knowledge of cars 
stopped dead as did Colonel 
Bunbury’s. 

“ Switch on?” 

** Yes,’ said Major Ogle, hur- 
riedly turning it off to make sure, 

They opened the bonnet and 
pored anxiously over the inside 
without any very clear know- 
ledge of what to do. The great 
mass of metal gleamed at them 
inscrutably. They managed to 
discover the starting-handle and 
wound and wound. At least 
Colonel Bunbury did, till the 
sweat soaked his stiff white 
collar and his blood pressure 
almost gurgled in his arteries. 
He looked at the choke on the 
dashboard. 

** Perhaps you've flooded her, 
with that out?” 

‘** George always floods her. I 
am constantly telling him so.’ 
It was the first word Mrs Ogle 
had spoken. The _ necklace 
rattled on her lean bosom. It 
was clear that she thought both 
the car and the driver had alto- 
gether too much juice. 

Major Ogle, with one foot on 
the clutch and the other on the 
self-starter, hurriedly rammed 
the choke in. 

The Colonel’s only remaining 
idea was to get behind the car 
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and push. But he hated the 
thought of the exhaust on his 
trousers and the road was slightly 
uphill. He waited. 

Major Ogle suddenly made a 
lightning movement with his 
hand and fumbled under the 
dashboard. He pulled out the 
vor humana stop, pushed it in 
again, turned off the lights, 
ground the self-starter, and the 
engine woke with a roar. 

“* §’shorry-o’-boy!”’ he said. 
‘** Ashinine - of- me, apologise. 
Forgot - me - master - switch - 
extra - precaution - always - 
when - I - leave - car - on - road. 
Thought - there - must - be - 
something.”’ He reversed hur- 
riedly without his lights and in 
one superb motion out into the 
road just as a lorry came round 
the corner. The lorry-driver 
roared at him and swerved and 
was away, still cursing. Major 
Ogle, all unaware that he had 
been dicing with death, switched 
on his lights and wavered away 
behindit. Colonel Bunbury could 
hear nothing, but his heart ‘ went 
with the young cloud’ that 
voyaged behind his going in the 
frosty air. He knew what Angela 
would have been saying if he had 
been in the major’s place. Mrs 
Ogle was no exception to Steven- 
son’s rule that in marrying one 
had ‘‘ domesticated the recording 
angel.””’ Old Ogle would get 
what was coming to him all the 
way home. He thought of the 
Vicar’s words about his par- 
ishioners ‘grouped together 
happily under some new and 
vivid stimulus.” 

Then he thought again, “‘ My 
hens!”’’ and hurried off. 
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The big hen-house in the 
orchard was dark and silent, its 
door gaping. As he shut it and 
slammed down the trap-door, he 
heard a faint gurgling and croon- 
ing in the gloom. Good girls! 
They were all right anyway. He 
made for the pullets ‘just coming 
in to lay’ in their movable ark- 
cum-run in the little meadow. 
And even as he turned towards 
them, a faint but agitated 
squawking came to him down 
the wind. Trouble! 

Colonel Bunbury _ turned, 
groped for a second with a flash 
of his torch, and seized the hen- 
house hoe, a broken-handled but 
necessary weapon with which he 
scraped the surface off the hen- 
house floors on Saturday morn- 
ings. If some black marketeer or 
gipsy.. . . the blood boiled be- 
neath his stiff white collar and 
Sunday suit. In that moment 
he could have committed murder. 
Then he thought: ‘‘ Bundobust! 
What would A. do if I appeared 
unexpectedly at B.?”” With soft 
and silent steps he sped down the 
garden, found the iron wheel- 
barrow which he knew stood near 
the end and placed it, sideways 
on, across the path. 

That might delay them a 
second or two in a pursuit! He 
tiptoed back to the orchard lane 
and made for the squawking in 
the meadow. Perhaps at that 
moment he felt ‘ rum-valiant,’ 
as the Chelsea artists call it, but 
never mind. He was ready to 
take any normal measures in 
defence of his own property. He 


tiptoed towards the ark and 
listened. Ah! trouble there, un- 
questionably! The faint squawk- 
ing had changed into terrified 
outcries. It could not be a man 
anyway. The Colonel switched 
on his torch. 

Then, forgetful of his best 
trousers, he knelt down and lifted 
the side flap of the ark and 
flashed his torch inside. A dread- 
ful sight greeted him. Blood and 
feathers everywhere and two of 
his precious pullets lying dead 
and dishevelled! On a third 
screeching pullet was crouched a 
hump-backed yellowish object, 
its face masked in blood! It 
chittered at him with rage and 
fear and became suddenly a 
narrow and sinuous creature 
bounding towards him, intent 
only on escaping past him 
through the ark-door. James 
Bunbury struck at it wildly with 
the short hoe, missed, and struck 
again. The second whack did 
it. The creature chittered and 
writhed and was still. Gosh! 
all the annoyances and frustra- 
tions and the alcohol in him at 
that moment boiled over simul- 
taneously. It was, he now real- 
ised, the escaped ferret of which 
he had heard. Someone on 
Upper House Farm had lost it 
rabbiting a month ago and it had 
been at large since. This was 
not its first raid on poultry. The 
Colonel gave it another whack 
for luck and wished the recipient 
had been Eleanor Garganey or 
Charlie Bowler. Then he 
thought: ‘‘My pullets!” He 
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could not possibly let them sleep 
here among the carnage of their 
companions. The dog-kennel! 
That would do for tonight. He 
remembered, too, that old Daniel 
was still in there, as annoyed 
and frustrated as himself in the 
gloom. Lying on his stomach 
and groping in the dark the 
Colonel managed to catch the 
four surviving pullets, squawking 
feebly with outrage and terror, 
and clasped them to his bosom. 
As he stood up and made his 
way with them to the meadow 
gate past the hayrick, a heavy 
hand gripped his left shoulder. 
A tall dark form loomed over 
him. 

“ And w’ere might I ask were 
you goin’ with them chicken ? ” 

The Colonel looked up. He 
knew the voice. It was P.O. 
Lowe, a gloomy being who read 
Victorian literature in his spare 
time. Fancy being arrested for 
stealing his own pullets ! 

“Ah, constable!” he said, 
with an attempt at jauntiness. 
“It’s me, Colonel Bunbury. I’ve 
just had a wild ferret killing my 
birds.” 

A torch ran slowly over him 
from his face to his shoes. ‘* Oh! 
Another of me neatest cops 
ruined. P.C. Lowe is never one 
of the lucky ones, I find. A 
ferret, Colonel, you say ? ”’ 

“I do. It’s lying there now 
by the ark, dead.” 

“If you'll just wait there, sir, 
per’aps I’d better verify my 
info. Our sergeant was a 
Colleger, "Endon-trained. ’‘Old 
it!” 

He stumped off into the dark- 
ness. Colonel Bunbury, still 
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clasping the gurgling pullets to 
his bosom, could see his torch 
flashing in the darkness of the 
meadow. 

“* O.K.,” said P.C. Lowe on his 
return. ““No doubt about it. 
That’s the ferret Grimy Sanders 
lost near Upper ’Ouse last month, 
but if I was to confront ’im with 
the corpse, ’e’d disclaim all 
responsibility. You done a good 
job! We’ll say no more. Them 
tame animals gone wild are 
always the worst. That ferret’s 
’ad other chickens before this, 
but ’ush, I must say no more!” 

“I’m just going to get these 
birds into the dog-kennel for the 
night,” said the Colonel eagerly. 
Ten yards from it they could hear 
Daniel’s great tail thumping in 
the dark. He snuffled with 
ecstasy, and when released 
squirmed round the Colonel sniff- 
ing. The Colonel enlarged the 
pullets into the darkness and 
straw of the inner compartment. 
They were too bewildered to 
protest. As he closed the door, a 
shaft of light came from the 
kitchen door a few yards away, 
the door slammed, and footsteps 
lurched past them on the lower 
path. Even the Colonel, after 
two hours of the house-party, 
could smell the whiff of onions 
and alcohol. P.C. Lowe stood 
quietly beside him. The foot- 
steps gathered way and a voice 
began to sing— 


** Roll me over, roll me over!” 


‘Charlie Bowler by the 
sound of . . .,”? murmured P.C. 
Lowe. 

There was a sudden metallic 
crash on the path. Then from 
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the ground fifteen yards away 
came @ roar of ‘“ Other lock, 
ma’am, other lock I said!” 
Then @ hiccup of pain. ‘ Now 
you ’ave gone and done it, 
ma’am. When I says right ’and 
down, I don’t mean... Other 
look. ...” 

The Colonel and P.C. Lowe 
converged on the wheel-barrow 
and the form that lay beneath it. 
“Up, Charlie boy!” said P.C. 
Lowe, kind but stern. ‘‘I reckon 
you’ve got the cushiest job in 
Harkshire, five quid a week for 
doing nothing by the roadside 
and three more quid for pretend- 
ing to look after people’s cars, 
for an hour a night, plus more 
density of alcohol to the square 
inch than any pore beggar in the 
county.” 

“I’m very badly ‘urt,’’ hic- 
cupped Charlie Bowler from the 
ground. ‘‘ She was coming much 
too fast and on the wrong 
lock !”’ 

“She still is! Them wheel- 
barrers ’aven’t got a proper lock 
and this one was parked against 
the kerb. ‘Op it, Charlie, you 
won’t ’ave anything but a ’ead- 
ache in the morning. I'll take 
the wheel-barrer’s number.” 

*“* He ain’t the only one,”’ said 
P.C. Lowe as Charlie Bowler’s 
footsteps wavered away into the 
dark. ‘Major Ogle, the pore 
old feller, can get as high on a 
glass o’ milk as you and me could 
on @ dozen double rums. It’s the 
excitement, the numerous ’uman 
contacts, the—the festive occa- 
sion, not to mention the night 
air when ’e emerges. Whenever 
I see his car leavin’ a party, I 
always pedal down to the nearest 
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sharp corner between his port of 
call and ‘is ‘omestead, just to 
make certain ’e’s rounded it. 
There was that time ’e left the 
Whislers and went straight on 
over old Mrs Gundry’s little ’edge 
into ’er spring tulips as if ’e’d 
been ridin’ in the National. And 
that other time when the road 
was up. ... But I’m on duty! 
Anyway, it’s no good thinking 
of ’aving Major Ogle or Charlie 
Bowler up before our Bench. 
Neither the Admiral nor Sir 
Giles could give ’em anything 
like what they’ll get when they 
gets ‘ome tonight, and that'll be 
a longer sentence, in all like- 
li’ood.”’ 

“ Drink, constable?” said 
Colonel Bunbury. He knew 
Angela would be furious at the 
long delay before supper, but this 
was an occasion. Daniel was 
sitting quietly behind him. 

““T won’t say no. I won’t say 
no. Though the Force does dis- 
courage any of the constabulary 
smellin’, ever so faintly, of in- 
toxicants. Personally I always 
’a8 a precautionary jujube in me 
pocket.”’ He felt to see if it was 
there. ‘‘ Onions, of course, are 
another thing. You can smell 
like a onion-bed on duty and 
nothing said. You should be 
with our sergeant sometimes 
when we're lying out for 
poachers. Why, no police sur- 
geon could even start to test 
anyone suspected of alcolism- 
in-charge with our sergeant in 
the charge-room!”’ He sucked 
his teeth and went on. “ We ’ad 
a commercial traveller involved 
last year in that comminuted 
femur accident up at ’Ockleys 
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Ole. On principle I always 
takes commercials with becomin’ 
seriousness after a car accident. 
They ‘ave to drink in the way of 
business. Five low stories, six 
rounds of gins, and after that 
some of the older ones could sell 
you the Albert Memorial! But 
I mustn’t talk shop. Thank 
you, sir, your best ’ealth and a 
’appy Christmas !”’ 

Well anyway, thought Colonel 
Bunbury, they’re off our minds 
for six months and I might have 
lost all my pullets instead of only 
two. He pulled himself together 
and started in to explain to 
Angela. 

Covered with feathers, ferret 
hairs, blood, mud, and the in- 
evitable stains of those who deal 
with hen-houses, he knew that 
his best suit, so carefully cleaned 
and pressed before the party, 
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would have to go on the morrow 
again to the cleaner. And apart 
from any breakages, or cigarette- 
ends fallen on the furniture, 
there were two dead pullets and 
one at least so badly scared by 
that infernal ferret that it would 
probably never lay. He thought 
of what the Vicar had said about 
‘these manifestations of enjoy- 
ment’ and how little one knew 
what changes led up to or sur- 
rounded them! Three weeks’ 
work and worry and then bang, 
the party over in ninety minutes, 
and you hoped someone was 
grateful. And mentally, with 
the present cost of pullets and 
dry cleaning in his mind, he 
added three pounds six shillings 
and sixpence to the cost of 
the party that was scored in 
red letters across the pass-book 
he carried in his heart, 








THE LAST FLIGHT OF HASTINGS TG.574. 


BY NOSMO. 


A HASTINGS is a four-engined 
transport aircraft capable of 
carrying thirty-seven passengers 
and a crew of six. No para- 
chutes are carried. There were 
twenty-seven passengers on this 
particular flight, chiefly “ slip 
crews ’’ of Transport Command. 
Slip crew is an R.A.F. term used 
to denote a crew that relieves 
one that has flown the aircraft 
on the previous stage of the 
flight. The original crew then 
has the chance to take a well- 
earned rest without delaying the 
aircraft. 

Owing to a change in schedule 
services, Transport Command 
required these slip crews back 
at their base station in England. 
Among the passengers in TG.574 
there were, therefore, some ex- 
perienced Hastings pilots. The 
other passengers consisted of 
Squadron-Leader Brown, a medi- 
cal officer who was travelling on 
a Route Flying Fatigue Trial 
from Singapore to England, and 
two Leading Aircraftmen from 
Kai Tak. 

The aircraft had started her 
schedule flight from Singapore 
and was bound for England. 
She had staged through Colombo, 
Karachi, Habbaniya, and Fayid, 
picking up her passengers on the 
way. As far as El Adem, in 
Cyrenaica, her flight had been 
uneventful, except for minor 
engine trouble, which was per- 
fectly normal, and had been 


quickly rectified by the Staging 
Post ground crews. 

At El Adem, shortly before 
8 P.M. local time on 20th Decem- 
ber 1950, the Captain of TG.574, 
Flight - Lieutenant Tunnadine, 
took his place in the cockpit. 
His second pilot was Flight- 
Lieutenant Bennett. After start- 
ing up his engines he called 
up Flying Control on his R/T 
and requested taxi clearance. 
Having slowly taxied to the 
down-wind end of the flare-path, 
he ran up each of his four 
engines, went through his cock- 
pit drill with the crew, and 
taxied out on to the runway. 
All four engines were giving 
full power and, as on so many 
of his previous flights in Trans- 
port Command, everything was 
normal. At 7.58 he was air- 
borne and setting course for 
Castel Benito, his next stop. 

As the aircraft climbed to the 
height her flight-plan demanded, 
the passengers settled back in 
their seats. Many of them 
had been away from England 
and parted from their families 
for a long time. It was five 
days to Christmas; and what- 
ever their various thoughts may 
have been, it is certain that 
there was one thought common 
to all: “‘ Within thirty-six hours 
we'll be back in cloudy, rainy, 
dear old England, and off on 
Christmas leave.” The rosters 
for station- duty officers and 
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orderly officers over the Christ- 
mas “Stand down” would be al- 
ready published, so there was 
no danger of their being ‘stung’ 
for those duties. 

At 8500 feet Tunnadine called 
Sergeant Johns, his flight en- 
gineer, on the intercom and 
asked for cruising revs. and 
boost settings. The passengers 
began to doze as they heard 
the engine revolutions come back 
to ‘cruise’ and realised that 
they were at quadrantal height. 
For most of them it was anom- 
alous to be flying as passen- 
gers, and although they were 
acutely aware of every change 
in aircraft trim and engine 
settings, they also knew they 
were in very good hands; for 
Tunnadine was a pilot of above 
the average ability, with over 
2300 hours to his credit. But it 
should be mentioned, in view of 
what was to follow, that there 
were more senior and more 
experienced pilots among the 
passengers ; not in Tunnadine’s 
own squadron, but from sister 
squadrons in the same Com- 
mand and equipped with the 
same aircraft. 

The weather was good. Apart 
from patches of cirrus high up, 
there was no cloud. The moon 
was in its third quarter and 
about at its zenith, and, to- 
gether with the glittering stars, 
gave the usual brightness of a 
Mediterranean night. Tunna- 
dine soon sent his second pilot 
back to the rest- bed in the 
wardroom: Flight - Lieutenant 
Bennett would need all the sleep 
he could get, because he would 
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have to take the aircraft on 
from Castel Benito to its next 
stage, after refuelling. Bennett’s 
place in the second pilot’s cock- 
pit was taken by one of the 
passengers, Squadron - Leader 
James, a fully qualified Hastings 
pilot. 

The flight continued normally 
for a time. The passengers 
began to read, or to sleep. The 
crew were busy at their various 
tasks. The flight engineer en- 
tered his routine readings in his 
log-book : engine revs., oil pres- 
sures, oil temperatures, and 
cylinder-head temperatures. All 
four engines were running well 
and within their temperature 
limits. The navigator had got 
his ground speed and was work- 
ing out estimated times of arrival 
at intermediate check - points 
along his route. The signaller 
was in contact with El Adem, 
obtaining true bearings of the 
aircraft from that station, and 
passing them to the navigator. 
Apart from the smoothly running 
engines, which gave their usual 
synchronized hum, all was quiet. 

The first suspicion of any 
trouble occurred at 8.40. Two 
of the pilots among the passen- 
gers noticed that there was a 
very slight vibration throughout 
the after-part of the aircraft. 
They were under the impression 
that one engine had become de- 
synchronized: this would merely 
mean that it was giving slightly 
different revolutions to the other 
three. Under normal circum- 
stances it would be quickly 
noticed by the flight engineer on 
his rev. counters. For three or 
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four minutes the vibration con- 
tinued: since it was apparently 
not noticed by the crew, one of 
the passengers drew the atten- 
tion of the air quartermaster to 
it. The air quartermaster im- 
mediately went into the crew 
compartment and informed the 
flight engineer. There was no 
apparent vibration in the crew 
compartment, and Sergeant 
Johns, after checking the rev. 
counters again, confirmed that 
all the engines were in syn- 
chronization. The air quarter- 
master then returned to the 
passenger compartment. 

A moment later, at 8.45, there 
was a loud explosion in the crew 
compartment and a shudder was 
felt throughout the whole air- 
craft. This was accompanied 
by an acrid smell which was 
at first thought to be caused 
by fire: very soon the smell 
disappeared. 

The air quartermaster hurried 
forward to the wardroom to 
investigate, and found Flight- 
Lieutenant Bennett lying on the 
floor under a pile of wreckage. 

* Are you badly hurt, sir? ” 
he asked. 

Bennett was very pale, and 
the sergeant had to bend over 
him to catch what he said above 
the hum of the engines. 

“I’m afraid so, sergeant. 
right arm has gone.” 

The air quartermaster tried 
to pull Bennett out from under 
the wreckage, but without suc- 
cess. He then went back and 
fetched Squadron-Leader Brown, 
the doctor. 

The first thing Tunnadine 
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knew after the explosion was 
that none of his controls were 
functioning except the ailerons, 
which gave him lateral control 
only. Neither his rudder nor 
his fore-and-aft controls or trim 
were working. Furthermore, his 
No. 2 engine, which is the port 
inner, had ceased to function. 
What had happened was that 
part of one blade of the pro- 
peller of No. 2 engine had become 
detached. This large piece of 
metal, with almost a knife-edge, 
had entered the fuselage and in 
doing so had severed the ele- 
vator and rudder controls, and 
elevator - trim control. It had 
then gone on and struck Flight- 
Lieutenant Bennett, and finally 
embedded itself in the skin of 
the fuselage. The immediate 
effect of the propeller losing one 
of its blades at these high revs. 
was the setting up of out-of- 
balance loads which caused No. 2 
engine to be wrenched from its 
mounting. 

Sergeant Johns saw No. 2 
throttle control lever come back 
to the slow-running position. 
Revs. and oil pressure dropped 
to zero. He was under the im- 
pression that Tunnadine had 
feathered No. 2 engine and did 
not for the moment realise that 
the engine had, in fact, fallen 
into the desert wastes of 
Cyrenaica. The engines are not 
visible from the flight engineer’s 
station. A second later Tunna- 
dine called for power and pitch 
control, and raised the revs. on the 
port outer engine to maximum. 
Under normal circumstances 
the flight engineer controls all 
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engines from his station, but in 
emergency the pilot can take 
over. It was not until he 
heard the information over the 
intercom that Sergeant Johns 
knew what had happened. By 
this time he had put the fuel 
group cock to ‘off’ and switched 
off the generator of No. 2 
engine, reducing the risk of fire 
from petrol streaming out of the 
severed fuel pipes. 

Flight-Lieutenant Tunnadine 
was now in a dreadful position. 
Not only had he no direct con- 
trol over his aircraft, except 
laterally, but he also had only 
three engines functioning. Worse 
still, since No. 2 engine had 
completely disappeared, the 
gaping hole and twisted metal 
of the engine housing produced 
instability, owing to the breaking 
up of the airflow over the engine 
nacelle. This upset the flying 
characteristics of the aircraft. 
All this would have been bad 
enough if it had happened in 
daylight; but to add to his 
troubles it was at night and 
miles from any aerodrome. 
Tunnadine had the odds badly 
weighted against him. 

TG.574 was flying westwards 
at 8500 feet and at 185 knots 
when she sustained the damage. 
Her first reaction was to start 
to lose height and turn to port, 
since she had the thrust of two 
engines on the starboard side 
against only one on the port 
side. Furthermore, she had 
the drag caused by the gaping 
hole in No. 2 engine nacelle. 
Involuntarily Tunnadine pulled 
back on his control column in a 
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vain attempt to raise the nose 
of the aircraft: of course, 
nothing happened. He called 
the air quartermaster on the 
intercom. 

“Captain to A.Q.M._ All 
my controls have gone except 
ailerons. We are losing height 
rapidly. Move passengers back 
towards tail and stand by on 
intercom.” 

The air quartermaster acknow- 
ledged the order and quickly 
relayed this information to the 
slip crews. These started to 
move back until they had all the 
rear seats occupied. He then 
called Tunnadine. 

*A.Q.M. to Skipper. All 
passengers now aft except 
medical officer, who is attending 
Flight-Lieutenant Bennett. How 
does she trim ? ” 

‘Still nose-heavy. Move bag- 
gage back to floor of stern.” 

The slip crews made a ‘chain’ 
down the middle of the fuselage 
and began to move the baggage 
to the rear. The extremely 
dangerous position they were all 
in was apparent to everyone. 

‘““There’s one comfort, any- 
way,” said a pilot to his next 
along the line as he heaved a 
suitcase aft. 

“What on earth do you 
mean?” asked his navigator. 

“Sir Isaac Newton proved 
that everything that goes up 
must eventually come down; 
it’s only a matter of time!” 

As the baggage was moved, 
the nose of TG.574 gradually 
began to rise. Tunnadine then 
called over the intercom— 


“Skipper to A.Q.M. Stop 
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moving baggage aft and move 
two passengers forward quick. 
She’s getting tail-heavy.”’ 

The one thing of which Tunna- 
dine was really afraid, above all 
else, was that the aircraft would 
start to assume a nose-up atti- 
tude and eventually stall. If 
she stalled, nothing could save 
them. She would dive straight 
into the ground. 

The movement of baggage in 
the passenger compartment con- 
tinued until the aircraft was at 
last trimmed to fly level. 

Meanwhile the crew had been 
busy at distress procedure. The 
navigator gave the exact posi- 
tion of the aircraft to the 
signaller, and informed Tunna- 
dine that directly he could 
resume control he would reach 
Benina in nineteen minutes. The 
aircraft had circled round in the 
opposite direction immediately 
after the explosion and was 
continuing in a big circle to 
come on to course again. Aft 
8.48 the signaller made his first 
distress call on the frequency 
to which his transmitter was 
already tuned: “8.0.8. 8.0.8. 
8.0.8. From Mogas” (W/T 
eall-sign of TG.574). This was 
repeated three times and followed 
by the message— 

“My position is 32° 05’ N., 
21° 20’ E. My speed is 270 knots. 
My true heading is 140 degrees. 
My altitude is 7000 feet. No 
elevator or rudder controls. 
Crash-landing probable.” 

The signaller then changed 
frequency to the High Frequency 
Direction Finding Stations of the 
area and repeated the message. 
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It was intercepted by Luqa, 
Castel Benito, Nicosia, and 
Benina. All the first-named 
stations remained quiet until it 
was certain that Benina, which 
was the nearest aerodrome, had 
acknowledged the call. At 8.55 
Benina transmitted the acknow- 
ledgment— 

“§.0.8. 8.0.8. 8.0.8. From 
BENINA BENINA BENINA. I 
have received your 8.0.8. Your 
true bearing from me is 087° 
Class A.” 

To which the aircraft replied— 

“$.0.8. Benina. I have re- 
ceived your message. I will 
call you again. Listen for me.” 

Two minutes later he trans- 
mitted again— 

“$.0.8. Benina. Informed 
by Skipper that we are in touch 
with Benina on V.H.F. Will 
maintain W/T watch on this 
frequency.” 

Tunnadine was now close 
enough to Benina to talk to 
the control tower direct on his 
V.H.F. radio set. From then 
on the wireless log shows that 
the signaller was standing by 
logging calls from Benina to 
Luqa, Castel Benito, and Nicosia, 
informing them that Benina was 
now in control of the distressed 
aircraft. 

In the meantime Tunnadine 
was making a valiant attempt 
to learn to fly, at night, with 
ailerons alone. The only extra 
help he had was from his engines. 
By opening his one remain- 
ing port engine full out, and 
throttling back slightly on his 
two starboard engines, he found 
be could gradually, very gradu- 
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ally, turn to the right. Also by 
throttling back on his port 
engine, the aircraft would swing 
to the left. Having got TG.574 
on course for Benina, and having 
trimmed her to fly level by the 
movement of passengers and 
baggage, he now began making 
gentle turns to port and star- 
board for practice. As regards 
fore-and-aft control, he had 
slight assistance from his engines 
—but it was very slight. 

The four engines of a Hastings 
are slung fairly low and beneath 
the centre of gravity. The 
result of this is that, when 
all four engines are running 
smoothly and the aircraft is 
trimmed correctly, it is possible 
to raise the nose slightly by 
increasing power; similarly, by 
throttling back the engines the 
nose can be lowered. But with 
only three engines at his dis- 
posal it must have been ex- 
tremely difficult to raise the 
nose appreciably, because his 
port engine had to run at very 
high revs. to counteract the 
thrust of the two engines on his 
starboard side. Unless the extra 
power required to raise the nose 
was correctly balanced among 
the three engines, a swing would 
immediately develop which could 
not be counteracted by rudder. 

The odds against Tunnadine 
were very heavy. The best he 
could hope to do would be to 
lose height gradually, and try 
to raise the nose of TG.574 with 
his engines just before she hit, 
and then cut his engines and 
sink on to the ground. At the 
same time he had to keep her 
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from turning. Such nice judg- 
ment would be very difficult by 
day: by night it would be 
almost impossible. It was also 
essential to have absolutely flat 
ground if his passengers and 
crew were to survive the crash- 
landing. 

At nine o’clock, fifteen minutes 
after the explosion, Tunnadine 
made contact with Benina on 
his V.H.F. set. He was still 
some miles from this inter- 
mediate Staging Post, but luckily 
it was near his track to Castel 
Benito. He could now get help 
from an R.A.F.-manned airfield. 

Benina, which is just outside 
Benghazi, was not expecting any 
aircraft to land that night, 
although they were aware that 
an aircraft was overflying them 
en route to Castel Benito. Con- 
sequently there was no flare- 
path laid out. Directly the 
8.0.8. was received the Com- 
manding Officer of Benina alerted 
the station. The flare-path was 
quickly laid out on the main 
runway, and the ambulance and 
fire tender stood by. 

The following is an extract 
from the R/T log of the Direction 
Finding Homer Station at 
Benina :— 


ArroraFrt: ‘“‘ How do you read 
me ?”’ 
BEnInA: “ Receiving you strength 


one.” (Faint.) 
Arrcrarr: ‘‘ Have had an ex- 
plosion. Will crash-land Benina. 


Approaching from east at 170 knots. 
Is there any obstruction in vicinity 
of airfield ? ”’ 

Bentna: “ Low-lying hills seven 
miles to east of airfield.” 
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Arrorart: “‘ What is the width 
of the beach at Benghazi? Will 
attempt to land there.” 

Bentna: ‘We have a clear 
landing-strip of 2000 yards.” 

Arrcrart: ‘‘ How far are you 
from beach ?”’ 

Bentna: “ You have ten miles 
of clear flat ground.” 

Arrcrart: “I take it there are 
no trees, ditches, or bushes for ten 
miles.”’ 

Bentna: ‘“ No trees or bushes, 
but slight ditches.”’ 

ArrorarFt: “I would rather land 
on beach.”’ 

Bentna: “‘C.O. strongly advises 
against beach, which has obstruc- 
tions.”’ 

Arrcrart: “ How large is your 
overshoot area ?”’ 

Bentna: ‘“ You have an over- 
shoot of 500 yards from end of 
runway, then there is a railway 
line and telegraph wires 20 feet 
high.” 

ArrcraFt: ‘ What distance are 
the hills from end of runway ?”’ 

Bentna : “ Seven miles.”’ 

ArrcraFt: ‘ Will let you know 
my decision as to where I will 
attempt to land.” 


In the moonlight the beach to 
the north-east of Benghazi looked 


most inviting to Tunnadine. 
Not only had it length, but the 
white sand and surf showed up 
well. The soft light of the moon 
is most treacherous from the air, 
and it is well known that all 
fields and open spaces appear 
flat when in fact there are 
undulations and obstructions. 
Tunnadine was no doubt weigh- 
ing up all the factors as he 
slowly circled Benghazi, gently 
losing height for the inevitable 
attempt to land. 
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Meanwhile the Commanding 
Officer at Benina was making 
preparations for the coming 
crash. He got through to the 
Military Hospital at Benghazi 
and asked for doctors and am- 
bulances. The Army was very 
much on the “top line” and 
immediately despatched medical 
assistance: at the same time 
they sent their fire tender to 
supplement the Benina fire- 
fighting organisation. 

During this time Tunnadine 
was gradually getting rid of his 
surplus height. For obvious 
reasons he could only do this 
slowly. At the same time he 
and the air quartermaster were 
doing all they could to prepare 
the passengers and crew for the 
crash. Safety-straps were tight- 
ened up to the last notch. All 
six escape hatches were re- 
moved : two by the air quarter- 
master and four by passengers. 
Tunnadine then ordered the air 
quartermaster to leave the port 
and starboard parachute troop 
doors in position in case the in- 
rush of air should further upset 
the trim and flying qualities of 
the aircraft. The airflow was 
mutilated enough as it was. 

Squadron-Leader Brown, who 
was still lying beside Bennett 
and attending him, was then 
ordered back to a rear seat 
where he could be strapped in. 
Brown, however, asked per- 
mission to stay where he was ; 
for he was afraid Bennett was 
too seriously injured to be left. 
The doctor knew only too 
well the risk he was running, 
but managed to get Tunnadine 
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to allow him to remain with 
Bennett. 

By 9.20 Tunnadine had made 
his decision to try to land on 
the runway at Benina. We 
revert again to the R/T log :— 


ArrcrarFt : “ Do you read ?”’ 

Bentna: “ Reading you strength 
g 

ArrcraFt: “ Have decided to try 
and land on your runway.” 

Bentna: “‘ Roger. Runway one 
six. Flare-path is laid.”’ 

AIRORAFT : ** Roger. Have 
throttles left to manceuvre with. 
Will circle and drop more altitude.” 

Bentna: “Can you stay up for 
another fifteen minutes ? Doctors 
and ambulances are on way out 
from Benghazi.”’ 

ArrcoraFt: ‘‘ Will see what we 
can do. You have hills to east, 
repeat east, of airfield. Is this 
correct ?”’ 

Bentna: “Hills seven miles 
east of airfield. That is correct. 
What is your full complement ?” 

ArrcraFrrt: ‘“‘ Thirty-three, in- 
cluding crew and one seriously 
injured officer.” 


The Commanding Officer at 
Benina had asked for this in- 
formation because he knew only 
too well the difficulty he might 
have in recovering all the men 
from the wreck. Salvage opera- 
tions are difficult enough by 
day: by night they are in- 
finitely worse. He did not want 
to find himself in the position of 
not being certain if everyone 
had been recovered. This might 
commit his crash-crew to crawl- 
ing about inside a wrecked air- 
craft that might at any moment 
burst into flames. 

The medical officers and am- 
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bulances arrived from Bengazi 
at 9.49. They were immediately 
directed to a point on the peri- 
meter track near the down-wind 
end of the flare- path, where 
the fire-engines and crash-party 
were already standing by. 
Everything on the ground was 
now ready to receive TG.574: 
the engines of all the vehicles 
were running and their lights 
extinguished. 

Benina control called Tunna- 
dine :— 


Benina: ‘ We are all ready for 
you to come in to land.”’ 

AIRcRAFT: ‘‘ Going out to sea to 
make final approach.”’ 

Bentna: ‘Good luck. 
you make it.” 

ArtroraFrrt: ‘‘I’ll need a bit of 
luck. Where does your runway 
start ?”’ 

Bentna: “No. 1 flare is 100 
yards from runway.” 

Arrorart: ‘ Roger. 
now coming in.” 


Hope 


We are 


That was at 9.51, sixty-six 
minutes after TG.574 had re- 
ceived her damage. The strain 
of keeping his aircraft in the air 
under these appalling conditions 
for over an hour must have 
begun to tell on Tunnadine. He 
had come down to about 1000 
feet by throttling back on his 
three engines, and was going 
out to sea on a reverse bearing 
from Benina. The lights of 
Benghazi showed up over his 
port wing-tip as he began gradu- 
ally to turn through 180° to line 
up on the flare-path. In a few 
minutes he could see the flares, 
ten miles away, small, regular 
pin-points of light against the 
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dark desert beyond. He kept 
his undercarriage retracted, for 
he hoped to land on his belly. 
He dared not put down the 
flaps to reduce speed, because 
that would bring the nose well 
below the horizon, and he had 
no fore-and-aft control to stop it. 
The lights of Benghazi passed 
out of sight to starboard and 
the air-speed indicator was hover- 
ing over the 140-knot mark. 
That is 161 miles per hour, and 
the lowest speed at which he 
could have any control. As he 
gradually lost more height he 
was receiving bearings on Benina 
aerodrome from his navigator, 
who was picking them up on his 
radar set. 

Inside the aircraft, all was 
quiet except for the bearings 
being given over the intercom. 
Squadron - Leader Brown had 
wedged Bennett up against some 
wreckage, using a blanket to 
prevent further injury. He was 
unable to strap himself down to 
the floor of the wardroom, but 
braced his feet up against the 
wall of the crew compartment. 
The slip crews knew that it was 
only a matter of seconds now 
before the crash came. Instine- 
tively they tugged at their 
already fully tightened harness 
straps. 

Tunnadine was bringing his 
aircraft nearer and nearer to the 
ground, and attempting to fly 
almost level. His last words 
were heard over the R/T at 
Benina— 

“T can’t see the end of the 
runway.” 

The ground gradually sloped 
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up towards the runway and 
Tunnadine must have been 
slightly lower than he imagined: 
in fact, he must have been only 
a few feet from the ground and 
still losing height when he lost 
sight of the flare-path. A few 
seconds after his last trans- 
mission TG.574 hit the ground, 
600 yards short of the runway. 


The parts of the aircraft to 
touch the ground first were the 
three propeller-tips. Then she 
sank rapidly into the ground and 
began to scatter debris from the 
engine nacelles and undersides 
of the planes. After about 
100 yards she again became air- 
borne. The starboard wing 
dropped, hit the ground, and 
became detached at the inner 
engine nacelle. From this point 
the aircraft started to roll over 
to starboard and slide along the 
ground inverted, at the same 
time slewing round. She came 
to rest, facing in the reverse 
direction, about 360 yards from 
where she first touched. 

Before that happened the 
Benina crash-tenders were 
moving out, followed by the 
ambulances. As they ap- 
proached the wreckage a number 
of survivors appeared in the 
dancing beams of the fast-moving 
vehicles. They were wandering 
round in a dazed condition. 
One of the passengers, a Wing 
Commander, waved his arms to 
stop a fire-tender as it approached 
one of the injured who was 
lying on the ground. Within 
90 seconds of TG.574 coming to 
rest, rescue operations were in 
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full swing. 800 gallons of petrol 
remained in her tanks when 
she touched the ground, and 
this was seeping out of the 
fractured tanks. While the crash- 
crew at once entered the fuse- 
lage to pull out survivors, the 
fire- tenders took up position 
with full pressure on the foam 
units, and searchlights playing 
on the wreckage. 

Most of the passengers either 
got out, or were pulled out, 
within a matter of seconds. 
It was the crew compartment 
and wardroom that chiefly con- 
cerned the rescue party; for 
it was here that the major 
damage had occurred as the 
aircraft turned over on to her 
back. Squadron-Leader Brown 
was extricated in a seriously 
injured condition. Then all 
hands, both passengers and crash- 
party, turned their attention to 
the crew of the aircraft. Two 
were able to help themselves 
out, but the remainder had been 
killed, or were unconscious, and 
were still strapped in their seats 
hanging upside down. The last 
to be brought out was Flight- 
Lieutenant Bennett; for it was 
necessary to cut away portions 
of the aircraft to release him ; 
but he also had succumbed. 
None of the passengers was 
injured except Squadron-Leader 
Brown, who has now recovered 
and is still serving. This Medical 
Officer is no ordinary doctor. 
Not only did he risk his life to 
save an injured brother-officer, 
but he had previously completed 
eighty parachute descents in the 
course of his duties with the 
Parachute School. 
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There were only two sur- 
vivors from the crew of the 
aircraft: Sergeant Johns, the 
flight engineer, and the air 
quartermaster. It was tragic 
that Tunnadine and the re- 
mainder of his crew should have 
been killed after such a gallant 
effort. 

Certain important information 
was gained from that crash. 
For many years previously—in 
fact, from the inception of com- 
mercial flying—it had been the 
custom to build passenger air- 
craft with the seats facing for- 
ward, though there were isolated 
instances where passengers sat 
facing each other. Transport 
Command, in the interests of 
safety, had fitted rearward- 
facing and strengthened seats 
in its Hastings. This was an 
experiment based on logical con- 
clusions drawn from previous 
Courts of Inquiry on aircraft 
accidents. TG.574 was fitted 
with these new seats; this was 
the first serious crash of a large 
passenger aircraft so equipped, 
and it provided practical proof 
that strongly made rearward- 
facing seats are much safer than 
those facing forward. 

The detaching of the blade of 
the propeller of No. 2 engine 
was initially due to a felt washer 
in the bore of the propeller blade 
causing metal fatigue and event- 
ual failure in tension. 

The incident is also an illus- 
tration of phenomenal bad luck. 
The propeller blade had an are 
of 360 degrees in which to leave 
its consorts. In only about 
40 degrees of this are would 
this piece of metal have hit the 
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aircraft, and in still fewer degrees 
would it have done any damage 
to the controls. Furthermore, 
had the accident occurred in 
daylight, Tunnadine would have 
had a far better chance of an 
easier landing. Fortune did not 
smile upon the last flight of 
Hastings TG.574. 

The strain upon every officer 
and man in this aircraft for the 
sixty-six minutes before she 
crashed must have been in- 
ordinate. Tunnadine’s was both 
physical and mental, but he 
knew what he was doing and 
was 80 fully occupied that his 
mental strain must have been 
nothing in comparison with the 
passengers’. The slip crews, 
most of whom were as capable 
or more capable than the crew 
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on whose efficiency and skill 
they were forced to rely, must 
have suffered a great deal con- 
templating the crash that had 
to come. They knew only too 
well how dangerous was their 
position, and the possibility of 
stalling. Had the Hastings been 
equipped with parachutes the 
order would have been given to 
jump, but Transport Command 
do not carry parachutes. 

The crew of this aircraft were 
not forgotten. In the ‘ London 
Gazette,’ dated 18th May 1951, 
it was announced that Squadron- 
Leader Brown had been awarded 
the George Medal.  Flight- 
Lieutenant Tunnadine and each 
of his crew were awarded a 
King’s Commendation for Valu- 
able Service in the Air. 
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From an infinitesimal house 
in East Kent (for week-ends and 
leisure) and a ‘ bed-sit’ in Earl’s 
Court (for mid-week and work), 
to a large house in Trieste, 
lavishly staffed, not so lavishly 
furnished and chock full of 
modern inconveniences, was at 
first a bewildering transition. 
Even the official army voca- 
bulary had no word for our new 
hotmhe. Senior Officer’s Quarter? 


There was a lack of imagination 
in that title which revolted 
even the soul of a dyed-in-the- 
wool quartering commandant. 


‘House’? An edifice, rising to 
the sky like, at first, a jam 
factory and, later, with a dra- 
matic change of the whim of the 
builder, like a medieval castle 
(but in red brick), surely de- 
served a more resounding title 
than just “ So-and-so’s House.” 

Residence? Got it! Type- 
writers clattered ; vocabularies 
were amended; notice-boards, 
complete with arrows, were pre- 
pared and embarrassingly dis- 
played in the streets all the way 
from the frontier to each of my 
three garden gates—displayed, 
that is, until the rioters of March 
1952, with typical Italian 
esthetic taste, had the good 
sense to pull them down. Now 
they are up again, but of smaller 
size and less flamboyant design. 

It was a title satisfactory to 
the Treasury, too, for the rent 
went up accordingly. 


THE. 


Yes: for the first and, I 
should judge, last time in my 
life I, my family, my servants, 
casual droppers-in, of whom 
more anon, one dog, one cat 
and, at the time of writing, 
eighteen rabbits, are housed, 
according to the army, in a 
Residence, always with a cap- 
ital R. 

Its history is fogged by time; 
for there are few still living in 
Trieste who clearly remember 
its beginnings at the turn of the 
century. But in the background 
there lurks a legendary figure, 
who made money in ships and 
who built the house, initially in 
one storey. As his savings grew 
so did the house, until it reached 
four storeys and a flat roof, sur- 
rounded by bogus battlements. 

And what a view! Southward 
to Lazaretto and the Yugoslav 
Zone ; inland to the mountains 
at the back of the Free Terri- 
tory; at our feet the port and 
the seething town, at night 
sparkling with light like the 
gems in a fabulous crown; up 
the coast Miramare, castle home 
of Maximilian and plaything of 
Elizabeth of Austria, most tragic 
queen of Europe; across the 
bay Grado and the coast of 
lagoons, with, on the clearest 
day, the snow-capped Dolomites 
beyond. 

By all the rules we should be 
up there all day and all night 
long. Life intervenes. Scout, 
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the corgi, bites the policeman 
who guards us by night; the 
ring of the telephone far below 
jars our meditation; Ophelia, 
the cook, has trouble with a 
souffié; or perhaps Luciano, 
the gardener, is on the roof 
before us, naked, or nearly so, 
in the most comfortable deck- 
chair, undergoing his daily sun- 
treatment. The climb down 
four flights of stairs, then, crisis 
over, back again, is something 
of a deterrent. 

To return to the first owner. 
He had, it seems, achieved the 
second storey, of which the 
piéce de résistance is a salon, 
furnished half in silver, half in 
gold, with, incongruously enough, 
‘The Stag at Eve’ surveying 
the effect with considerable 
hauteur from one wall, when the 
demon drink introduced his ugly 
presence. Quite briefly, periodic 
bouts of delirium tremens have 
a distinct bearing and influence 
on the owner’s subsequent ad- 
ventures into architecture. 

The horror, conceived pre- 
sumably in some nightmare 
dream, is the room above the 
salon. It is, or was, an organ- 
loft; for one of the curious 
forms these alcoholic excesses 
took was a passionate desire to 
play the organ as high above the 
ground as possible. Neo-gothic ? 
Without doubt. Byzantine ? 
Certainly. Roman? The tes- 
sellated paving of the floor 
would so indicate. There is 
something in this room for all 
tastes—a drunkard’s dream of 
home. The organ has gone long 
since, and is believed now to 
accompany the singing of the 
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faithful in a local parish church. 
The room is used by the children 
for roller-skating, provided no 
one is ill in bed below, for 
table - tennis and, judging by 
sundry scars on the end wall, 
for air-gun practice when we are 
out. 

Above the organ-room is a 
solarium. Maybe sun-worship 
was another peculiarity of ow 
unknown friend. Gymnastics, 
perhaps, as a cure for hangover, 
certainly were, for the solarium 
carries distinct signs of gym- 
nastic appliances. It also con- 
tains a trap-door in the ceiling, 
which gives access to one of the 
turrets of our imitation castle. 
My younger son has discovered 
it and may be seen clambering, 
Dracula - like, across the roofs. 
After one such expedition he 
forgot to replace the trap. That 
night there was torrential rain, 
which is another story. 

We now have the house as we 
like it. We found we could not 
live up to the salon, and the 
Stag holds uninterrupted sway 
therein. We ourselves live in 
two charming rooms of the pre- 
1).T. era on the ground floor. 

What of the custodians of 
this strange edifice? They are 
as mixed as the architecture 
itself. Logically we must start 
with the foundation stone round 
which the domestic staff is built. 
She is Ophelia, the cook, and I 
am, a8 she will point out with 
some pride, her fourth Brigadier. 
In other words, she has been in 
British service since the end of 
the war. She maintains a big 
boy at school and a husband 
too often out of work through 
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no fault of his own. She is a 
most precious person; the sort 
upon whose shoulder a wife can 
weep when the youngest son is 
reported ill at school in England, 
or whom one can consult on the 
hang of the latest frock. (I was 
wrong about the salon, by the 
way. From time to time the 
Stag has to share it with one 
Anna, a dressmaker, who turns 
out, in hours, delicious creations 
unobtainable elsewhere in a 
month of Sundays.) As well 
as guide, philsopher and friend, 
Ophelia is a thundering good 
cook, with a genius for fried 
scampies. 

Bruno is our steward. The 
Lloyd - Triestino shipping line 
lost its entire fleet during the 
war, but they retained on their 
books their old and _ trusted 
servants. These they take 
in rotation for a year’s voyages 
as the fleet is slowly being re- 
built, but the intervals between 
voyages are long, and during 
them the stewards seek work 


ashore. Bruno is of their 
number. 
He is devastatingly hand- 


some—a cross between Owen 
Nares and Jack Buchanan, my 
wife informs me— but he is 
devastatingly respectable too. 
“My work and my family— 
that is all,” he will say. He 
might have added opera ; for he 
is, like all the staff, an opera 
fiend. In fact, when there is 
opera on the wireless, the kitchen 
door flies open and they all 
pour into the drawing-room to 
listen, however distinguished the 
guest we are entertaining, or 
whatever we are doing. 
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Bruno possesses, in music-hall 
parlance, a ‘ pleasant light bari- 
tone,’ and he is always prepared 
at breakfast to run through last 
night’s programme again. For 
Wagner, needless to say, he has 
the utmost contempt. His other 
passion in life—his work, his 
family and opera excluded—is 
the chandelier in our dining- 
room. It is certainly a beauty, 
and Bruno’s ministrations to it 
are those of a High Priest to the 
furnishings of some altar. 

Rosa, the housemaid ; plump, 
pretty and a poppet. Rosa 
wages unceasing war with her 
figure, and is said by the bat- 
man to subsist on a diet of olive 
oil and salad. We were startled 
one morning at breakfast to be 
told by Bruno that Rosa was a 
very passionate girl. Anyone 
half so comely could hardly fail 
to attract suitors, but passion- 
ate ... we foresaw complica- 
tions. Cross-examination, how- 
ever, disclosed that passionate 
was a8 near as Bruno’s English 
could get to temperamental, and 
sounds of temperament have 
certainly been heard at times 
from behind the kitchen door. 
But a charming feature of our 
staff is that high feelings are 
never allowed to penetrate to 
our side of the house. 

Rosa is constantly engaged on 
our telephone, though in fair- 
ness to her it must be added 
that she is more rung up than 
ringing. Our first batman, a 
north - country miner, having 
answered the phone, would ex- 
plain to my wife, “ It’s not for 
you, Mum; it’s a gentleman 
after Rosa.” 
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She has a ‘steady’ now, a 
cadet in the police force. He 
is to be found in the kitchen at 
times, taking a glass of wine 
with the staff, and, I suspect, is 
also pressed into giving a hand 
with the washing-up after dinner- 
parties: training for the future, 
no doubt. 

The climax of Rosa’s calendar 
is Mardi Gras, when all Italy 
piles into one night the festivi- 
ties it will lack during the 
following forty days of Lent. 
Her hair will have been in curlers 
for some days and her hands in 
gloves. In the middle of dinner 
there is a sound of giggling and 
Rosa is half- pushed, half -led 
into our presence by Ophelia and 
Bruno to show off the long party 
frock she has been making for 
the past six months. My wife 
will have lent bag or gloves and, 
all in all, the police cadet has a 
partner of whom he may well 
be proud. 

Luciano, the gardener, should 
have a volume to himself. He 
is young, large, running to flesh. 
His dress in summer is a study 
in economy, consisting only of 
shorts and sandals, with occa- 
sionally the addition of a singlet 
of American origin, which be- 
seeches you in letters of red 
to use only So-and-so’s fishing- 
tackle. He is said to have 
suffered from a chronic nervous 
breakdown during the war years, 
but of this there is not the least 
sign now. In fact, if there was 
ever anyone on top of the world 
it is Luciano. 

His trouble in life is a passion- 
ate interest in other people’s 
affairs and a tendency to do 


everyone else’s work but his 
own. Need I add that during 
the March riots he was locked 
up for interfering with the police 
in the performance of their 
duties, a charge which he neither 
admitted nor denied. His de- 
fence quite simply was that he 
was the Brigadier’s gardener, 
and as such clearly enjoyed the 
freedom of the city. Besides, 
what about the Brigadier’s 
garden, which had lain untended 
for three days, and the Briga- 
dier’s boiler, which had remained 
unlit for the same time? As to 
the former, we might have 
added, had we been called as 
witnesses, that the garden had 
lain more or less untended 
throughout the winter, while 
the boiler had been looked after 
satisfactorily by the batman 
during Luciano’s incarceration. 

“ Scusi,” concluded Luciano 
from the box, “‘ you will, there- 
fore, realise that I simply must 
go.” And go he did, deeply 
affronted by the whole affair. 

It was in all the local papers, 
of course. 

The scene of his return was our 
first cocktail party, when we did 
not know Luciano well. It was 
@ lovely summer’s evening and 
the party was in full swing in 
the garden. My wife and I were 
having a word together, when 
she broke off and stared. 

“* T know that back,” she said. 

I followed her glance. A 
waiter was dispensing a tray of 
drinks to a circle of guests. 
His most notable features from 
behind were a white coat of 
which every seam was doing 
its duty, and a pair of black 
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trousers of incredible tightness. 
At that moment he turned and 
gave us a flashing smile. 
Luciano had joined the hunt. 

He is at his most dangerous 
as an apiarist. A friend, on 
being posted from the station, 
left me a hive of bees. From 
that moment they were 
Luciano’s. One Sunday morning 
we came down to breakfast 
dressed for Church, to be told 
that a swarm had left the hive 
and was to be seen high up in a 
chestnut tree in the garden of a 
convent down the road. Could 
Luciano go and collect the 
swarm’? Yes, but what about 
the permission of the Mother 
Superior? That would be ob- 
tained; for Luciano, it appeared, 
had a way with Mothers Superior. 
And did Luciano know how to 
collect a swarm of bees? The 
question was treated with the 
contempt it deserved. 

We had returned from Church 
and were sitting in the garden 
with a few friends whom we had 
brought back with us. Pres- 
ently from round the corner of 
the house strode Luciano, swing- 
ing in triumph not one but two 
boughs of chestnut, from each 
of which hung, like a great black 
melon, a swarm of bees, by now 
angry and murmurous. We 
scattered, and it was as much 
as we could do to prevent 
Luciano from following us into 
the house for a closer inspection 
of his prizes. 

In his search for our swarm 
he had, it appears, come across 
another one. It seemed a pity 
not to bring it along. We 
allowed one swarm to be kept 
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in a hive of Luciano’s making. 
Needless to say, it is doing far 
better than our own. 

As summer approaches, the 
call of the sea grows strong in 
Luciano’s breast. One day he 
was found diving in the sacred 
precincts of the Officers’ Sailing 
Club. Asked his business by 
the irate Commodore, he replied, 
““T am catching mussels for the 
Brigadier.” It was an unex- 
pected explanation, but as usual 
accepted ... the freedom of 
the city complex again. 

It is when he brings his per- 
sonal belongings to the house 
either for repair or for tem- 
porary storage that the other 
members of the staff are in- 
clined to become restive. Lead- 
ing off the kitchen there is a 
room called, grandiloquently, the 
laundry, which is really Luciano’s 
glory-hole. Once or twice a 
week, however, one Rita, a 
washerwoman, uses it to do 
our laundry. My wife had 
occasion to go into the laundry 
one morning. Like some stout 
and disgruntled squaw carry- 
ing Big Chief’s boat to the 
jetty for a day’s fishing on Big 
Sea Water, Rita was doing the 
washing crouched beneath a 
vast, overturned canoe. It was 
Luciano’s, of course, and it was 
his intention to paint it during 
his leisure moments—an inten- 
tion we had to thwart. 

I have not touched on 
Luciano’s gardening ; indeed, it 
occupies a minor portion of 
his waking hours and is con- 
ducted largely on the lease-lend 
principle. We do not ask where 
the flowers come from, or where 
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our garden tools go to, but we 
glean glimpses of the system at 
cocktail parties. 

“TI do hope the gladioli will 
do well,” says one. It is the 
first intimation that we are 
growing gladioli that summer. 

“Thank you so much for 
lending us the scythe,” says 
another. It is the first we have 
heard that the scythe is out on 
loan. 

He should have gone long ago. 
A heart of gold, an infectious 
optimism and the exciting feel- 
ing that we are living danger- 
ously while he is with us are 
the factors mainly responsible 
for his overlong retention in our 
service. Besides, if we sacked 


him, I very much doubt if he 
would go. 
Through this galaxy, 


cool, 
calm and collected, passes the 
batman, Private Charles Teal. 
It might have been thought that 
a young Londoner, from the 
S.E.1 postal district, would 
have found life strange in a pre- 
dominantly Italian kitchen, but, 
such is the adaptability of the 
British private soldier, he has 
taken it in his stride. Through 
the kitchen door (you will have 
gathered by now that in this 
house of strange architecture 
our drawing-room is separated 
from the kitchen by a frail door 
totally lacking sound - proof 
qualities) Teal can be heard 
lecturing Bruno on the iniqui- 
ties of confining the size of his 
family to one (Teal himself 
being a confirmed bachelor with 
eyes not even for Rosa), or 
commenting with the frankness 
peculiar to Thomas Atkins on 
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Ophelia’s generous use of olive 
oil in her cooking. But it is all 
taken in good part and I suspect 
that ‘Charlee’ is thoroughly 
spoilt by them all. 

The rabbits are Teal’s main 
preoccupation in life, and even 
Luciano has so far failed to 
penetrate this preserve. Learn- 
ing early in his stay with us 
that he was an ardent rabbit- 
keeper, we obtained for him a 
middle-aged doe, called Antonia 
after her donor. A husband for 
Antonia was the next require- 
ment and he was obtained in 
the Trieste open market, where 
for no known reason he was 
adorning a flower-stall. He was 
an amenable fellow and spent 
that first morning contentedly 
shopping with my wife and 
Teal, visiting successively the 
N.A.A.F.L, the Y.M.C.A. book- 
shop and the fish market. Only 
once have I seen Teal rattled, 
and the buck was the cause. 

Returning for lunch one day, 
he met me long-faced and 
agitated. 

“Sir,” he said, “I’ve very 
bad news for you.” 

Anything, you will realise, 
can happen in this house; a 
thousand possibilities flashed 
through my mind. I summoned 
up my courage. 

“What is it, Teal ? ’’ I asked. 

“That there buck’s a -doe, 
sir,” he replied, the weight of 
nations on his shoulders. 

A hysterical note of relief 
crept into my voice as I assured 
him that direr disasters had 
happened before, and that the 
thing to do now was to obtain 
the loan of a buck as a husband, 
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not only for Antonia, but also 
for the new-found lady. As 
usual Luciano came to the 
rescue. He had a rabbit-keeping 
friend round the corner, who 
produced a lean and terrifying- 
looking animal, a mixture be- 
tween a black panther and a 
greyhound. The does, poor 
dears, did not at first take to 
this strange courtier, but he 
proved his masculinity by be- 
coming, exactly thirty-one days 
later, the father of eleven babies 
from Antonia and five from her 
once intended husband. 

Teal, though devoted to the 
rabbits, takes a severely prac- 
tical view of their object on 
earth. They appear from time 
to time at meals as a welcome 
change from ration beef. It 
is unwise to accompany Teal 
round the hutches too close 
to slaughtering day; for he is 
inclined to produce next Thurs- 
day’s luncheon and expatiate 
on its prime condition. 

This, then, is the permanent 
staff—the resident performers 
on the bill of our Palace of 
Variety. It is but the hub 
round which an ever-changing 
cast of supers revolves. 

A charming feature of the 
Italian servant is that, rain or 
shine, on no account must the 
Signora and the Signor be 
worried by the everyday vicissi- 
tudes of life. If the refrigerator 
breaks down or, quite unaccount- 
ably, the cellar fills up with 
water, as it sometimes does, it 
is they who ring up an under- 
ling in the garrison engineer’s 
department to come and do the 
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necessary. Thus we meet total 
strangers on the stairs, in our 
bedroom, or prone on the bath- 
room floor beneath the wash- 
basin, at all hours of the day 
and sometimes night, for the 
Italian artisan is catholic in his 
choice of working hours. Such 
surprise encounters have so far 
varied from a single electrician 
to a strong contingent of the 
Trieste Fire Brigade. 

For relatives and friends of 
the staff a dinner or cocktail 
party is a certain draw. Then 
the kitchen will fill up with 
those who come to help, to 
criticise or just to sit. Ophelia’s 
husband and son will be there ; 
the police cadet and the police- 
man at our gate, his carbine 
stacked in the corner; Bruno’s 
son may look in, and Luciano 
will almost certainly have stayed 
on, though it is long past his 
working day. An EVENT is a 
vital part of Italian life and a 
dinner-party is an event, calling 
for spectators. 

Finally, we have our transient 
visitors. I have mentioned our 
three garden gates. Of these, 
one is opened from the kitchen 
by an electrical device. When 
a visitor rings for admission, 
however, the chances are either 
that the staff fail to recognise 
which bell has rung (we have 
twenty-one in the house, not 
counting the telephone) and go 
chasing all over the house to 
find out who wants what, or the 
electrical gadget will not work 
anyway, and so someone has to 
go and open the gate by hand. 
A practical solution to the 
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problem has been found: the 
gate is left open permanently. 
The key to our second gate has 
been lost, so that is always open 
too. 

By coming in at one gate, 
passing the house and going out 
at the other, a stroller will save 
himself a road circuit of several 
hundred yards. The saving in 
time and energy has been quickly 
recognised in these parts and 
Pa, Ma, Baby and the pram are 
often to be found admiring my 
roses a8 they utilise this handy 
short cut during their evening 
promenade. 

** Buongiorno,” 


they say 
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politely as they pass us wash- 
ing the car or brushing Scout. 

** Buongiorno,” we reply. 

They are welcome visitors ; 
for in this country they neither 
pick our flowers nor drop litter 
in our drive. 

We are lucky. A house and 
servants: that should be riches 
enough for any one family. But 
@ house, servants... and 
variety, which is the spice of life; 
that is almost too good to be 
true. An infinitesimal house in 
East Kent and a ‘ bed-sit’ in 
Earl’s Court: doubtless they 


will come again, but this inter- 
lude we shall never forget. 
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BY GROUP CAPTAIN T. M. WARD, C.B.E., D.F.C. 


THE party was reassembled in 
the drawing-room. The gentle- 
men had rejoined the ladies, and 
all were settled down in the 
mood of contentment induced by 
a good dinner. 

The dinner had been good 
indeed. My wife, besides being 
an excellent hostess, is a wonder- 
ful cook. The pheasants, which 


we had shot exactly a fortnight 
before, had been supreme, the 
wine beyond reproach, and we 
were now engaged in inhaling 
some brandy which I had had 


the good fortune to obtain 
through the good offices of a 
friend in the French sector of 
Berlin. 

The conversation wandered, 
as is usual after dinner, and 
the customary subjects, domestic 
and international, were touched 
upon. The railways, at home 
and abroad, came in for notice, 
and the Colonel spoke of a 
report he had read recently of 
the finding of a derelict mobile 
railway cinema coach on a 
country siding. This caused a 
flutter of interested contempla- 
tion of the novelty of watching 
a film in a train steaming along 
at sixty miles an hour and more. 

The Wing - Commander sat 
silent, fondling his brandy and 
looking thoughtful. Then he 
said, “It was in a railway 
cinema coach that I lost my 
strong affection for the Boy 


Scout Movement.”” He was 
silent again, but the association 
of ideas was sufficiently remark- 
able to give rise to more than 
ordinary interest, and he was 
invited to expand on his state- 
ment. 

“It was a year or 80 before 
the war,’ he said; “I was a 
young officer of considerable 
promise, and I was travelling 
to London from the North, 
where I was stationed at the 
time, in one of those fast and 
comfortable trains which used 
to serve the London & North- 
Eastern Railway Company 80 
splendidly. You may remember 
that they used to start in the 
dim and uncharted wilds and 
stop only at places like New- 
castle and Peterborough before 
steaming into King’s Cross. I 
had been summoned to an inter- 
view at the Air Ministry with a 
very senior officer, on account of 
my failure, a short time pre- 
viously, to comply with a certain 
paragraph of King’s Regulations 
which was regarded as being 
of some importance. The inter- 
view turned out to be painful 
in the extreme, but fortunately 
it did not affect my subsequent 
career to any material extent, 
and in any case it forms no 
part of my story. 

‘** During the journey the only 
other occupant of my carriage 
was an elderly gentleman. He 
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had a friendly, humorous face, 
alert and very intelligent eyes, 
and sufficient well-barbered silky 
white hair almost to hide a 
tendency to baldness. He pos- 
sessed a healthy, pink com- 
plexion associated with one who, 
while his occupation dictates 
that his working life shall be 
spent indoors, passes all his 
spare time in the open air. A 
keen and skilful fisherman, I 
guessed. An umbrella, a pair 
of gloves, and a black soft hat 
lay with a copy of the ‘ Times’ 
on the seat by his side; on the 
rack above his head were two 
pieces of luggage, a brief-case 
and a medium-sized suitcase, 
both of pigskin and obviously 
wrought by a craftsman. A 
very distinguished old gentle- 
man indeed, I thought; not a 
member of one of the Services, 
his life had been, and was still, 
devoted to study, thought, 
philosophy ; a barrister of world- 
wide repute, a senior Member of 
the House of Lords... . 

“While my thoughts were 
thus engaged, the train began 
to slow down, and shortly after- 
wards we came to a halt in 
Peterborough station. The cus- 
tomary long-drawn-out swooch 
of steam signalled the engine’s 
satisfaction at the completion 
of a well-run stage; doors were 
flung open, bustle began; next 
stop King’s Cross. 

“T removed my gaze from 
Peterborough platform and saw 
to my surprise that the dis- 
tinguished old gentleman had 
risen to his feet, put on his 
hat, picked up his gloves and 
the ‘ Times,’ and was stepping 
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acioss the compartment towards 
the door on the platform side 
where 1 was sitting. I opened 
the door for him, but as he 
was about to step out, with a 
word of thanks, it was borne 
upon me that he had left his 
luggage upon the rack above 
his seat. Now, although he 
looked so supremely confident, 
so alert and intelligent, there 
is no doubt that he was old, 
well over seventy I should say, 
and at that age even the most 
intelligent are apt to suffer 
from absent-mindedness. It was 
hardly likely that his was so 
acute that he was getting out 
of the train at Peterborough 
when he was bound for London, 
though I could not imagine 
why a man of his calibre should 
be visiting Peterborough, so he 
had obviously forgotten his 
luggage. 

“To think was to act. All 
that was best in the Boy Scout 
tradition welled up in me. 
‘Excuse me, sir,’ I said, ‘ but 
are you aware that you are 
leaving the carriage without 
your luggage?’ ‘I thank you, 
sir,’ he replied, ‘for drawing 
my attention to what must 
have appeared to you to be a 
stupid oversight on my part, 
but I assure you I had not 
forgotten my luggage. I shall 
arrange for a porter to collect 
it in good time.’ 

“JT had only done what I 
know anyone brought up in the 
Boy Scout tradition would have 
done in the same circumstances, 
and I had been amply rewarded 
by the graciousness of the dis- 
tinguished old gentleman’s reply. 
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I sat back in my seat with 
the contented feeling associated 
with a good deed well done, 
expecting momentarily the ap- 
pearance of a porter to collect 


the luggage. 
“In those days the train 
stopped in Peterborough for 


exactly nine minutes, if I 
remember correctly, while the 
routine and ritual, unfathom- 
able to the uninitiated, was gone 
through. Some five of the nine 
minutes must have passed, but 
no porter had appeared. By 
now the distinguished old gentle- 
man must be out of the station 
—his chauffeur will remind him 
to send for his luggage, so I 
reassured myself. Even so, he 
is cutting it rather fine. 

“* The activity associated with 
a departing train began, but still 
the luggage remained on the 
rack where the old gentleman 
had left it. Now departure was 
imminent ; doors were slammed, 
everyone who had a _ whistle 
blew it, the engine gave vent 
to a preparatory ear-splitting 
sereech of steam released under 
very high pressure, causing an 
elderly man wearing the uniform 
cap of the Company to leap 
several inches into the air and 
drop the sack of potatoes he 
was carrying. Porters up and 
down the platform waved to 
each other with an air of urgency. 
In the distance I could see the 


guard consulting his watch. 
Only a few seconds of the 


nine minutes remained, and un- 
less something happened pretty 
quickly the distinguished old 
gentleman would be stranded 
in Peterborough without his 
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brief-case, containing goodness 
knows what important papers, 
and, what was worse, without 
his night attire. 

“* Like lightning I appreciated 
the situation. I made one of 
those rapid decisions indicative 
of one destined to rise to high 
rank, A porter, with the cus- 
tomary look of irritation worn 
by porters who have to deal 
with passengers who will not 
close doors, hurried in my direc- 
tion. Out of the corner of my 
eye I saw a flicker of green as 
the guard waved his flag. I 
was across the carriage in a 
flash. I seized the distinguished 
old gentleman’s luggage from 
the rack and thrust it into the 
hands of the now astonished 
porter, and as the train slid 
imperceptibly into motion, ex- 
plained the circumstances to 
him in a few brief words. 

‘‘ The important engine of the 
important train spun its wheels 
to the accompaniment of a 
violent increased tempo of puff- 
ing, in the way that important 
engines have, and with slow 
but determined acceleration we 
departed from Peterborough on 
the last stage of the journey to 
London. I watched the porter 
reflectively until a bend in the 
line caused the train to cut out 
the view. He was holding the 
old gentleman’s luggage firmly, 
a piece in either hand, and 
gazing after the departing train 
with his mouth slightly open 
and his head a little on one 
side. 


“The cinema attendant had 
presumably to walk the length 
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of the train, so it was some few 
minutes before he arrived at 
my compartment, where I sat 
glowing with satisfaction and 
well-camouflaged pride at the 
thought of my good, almost 
heroic, deed. ‘ Tickets for the 
railway cinema last coach on 
the train one shilling perform- 
ance about to commence,’ he 
said. Now here was indeed 
a novelty, and it would relieve 
the tedium of the last stage of 
the journey, so I paid my 
shilling and took my ticket, 
and set off with the gait of one 
who moves along the corridors 
of a rapidly moving train through 
the dozen or so coaches separat- 
ing me from the cinema. 

‘* A journey along the length 
of an express train is always 
interesting, if at times hazard- 
ous. After passing through two 
first-class coaches I entered a 
form of guard’s van, half-filled 
with sacks of ripe cheese, judg- 
ing by the smell. An elderly 
servant of the Company was 
sitting on a pillar-box-red pack- 
ing-case studying a faded list 
of statistics, watched by a 
parrot with an expression of 
alarm on his face as his cage, 
suspended on a piece of string 
from a nail in the roof, swung 
about. with the undulating move- 
ment of the train. In the next 
coach a wedding had recently 
been solemnised, judging by the 
confetti and rose-leaves scattered 
around the corridor and the 
adjacent compartments. 

‘The train seemed never- 
ending, and I feared that we 
should reach King’s Cross before 
I arrived at the last coach, 
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when my way was barred by 
the uniformed attendant at a 
door on which was inscribed 
the word ‘ Cinema’ in illuminated 
letters. I handed my ticket to 
the attendant, who informed me 
that the performance was under 
way. He opened the door about 
twenty-five degrees and I slid 
myself inside. 

“For a few seconds I could 
see nothing but a small screen 
in the middle distance, on which 
figures were performing. Soon 
I was able to make out that I 
was alongside an empty place 
in the rearmost of several rows 
of seats. I sat down thankfully 
and tried to concentrate on the 
picture. 

“It was not particularly en- 
livening ; anyhow I have never 
been very fond of the pictures 
and I had other things to think 
about. But the novelty of the 
situation was interesting, and I 
looked round, studying the design 
and interior decoration of a rail- 
way cinema coach as my eyes 
became more accustomed to the 
dim light. 

“T shivered. I felt faint 
and closed my eyes. I thanked 
heaven for the darkness as I 
felt myself going alternately red 
and pale. The awful truth 
dawned upon me. There could 
be no doubt about it. Three 
rows ahead, in the seat corre- 
sponding to mine, was the un- 
mistakable silhouette of the head 
and shoulders of the distinguished 
old gentleman. The silky white 
hair, bushy about the ears, the 
shape of the head, the set of 
the shoulders. It was him. I 
mean, it was he. 
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“Tt had suddenly become 
terrifyingly clear. He was a 
senior Member of the House 
of Lords. He was a regular 
traveller on this train te London. 
He made a habit of whiling 
away the last stage of a tedious 
journey by a visit to the rail- 
way cinema. Rather than 
stagger down the interminable 
length of the corridors of the 
train in motion, he walked in 
comfort along the platform while 
the train stood in Peterborough 
station. His reference to send- 
ing a porter to collect his luggage 
was intended to convey to me 
that this operation would be 
undertaken at King’s Cross, not 
at Peterborough. Oh Boy Scout 
be prepared. 

“In a@ moment I had made 
a rapid appreciation of this 
new situation. There was only 
one course to adopt, and with- 
out hesitation I determined that 
I must adopt it, come what 
may. I pulled myself together, 
steeled myself, and rose shakily 
to my feet. Opening the door 
even less than the regulation 
twenty-five degrees, I squeezed 
myself out past the astonished 
attendant, who doubtless attri- 
buted my anguished appearance 
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to the dramatic acting of the 
leading actress of the day on 
the film, which he supposed I 
had been witnessing. 

“TI hurried back to my com- 
partment as rapidly as the ir- 
regular motion of the train and 
my agitated condition would 
permit; King’s Cross must be 
very near now. Arriving at 
my compartment I put on my 
hat and coat, took my suitcase 
from the rack, and waited in a 
condition of some agitation for 
the train to arrive at its destina- 
tion, determined to be the first 
out. 

** T was on the platform before 
the train had properly stopped. 
I seized a nearby porter by the 
arm and, a trifle incoherently I 
am afraid, explained briefly to 
him the story of a distinguished 
old gentleman in the cinema 
who had had his luggage mis- 
takenly put off at Peterborough. 
Then I made haste to the barrier. 
Glancing over my shoulder, I 
thought I saw the old gentle- 
man, but at the other end of 
the platform and at a safe 
distance. I also saw the porter. 
He was gazing after me with 
his mouth slightly open and 
his head a little on one side.” 
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“JUST LEOPARDS.” 


BY B. G. LYNN-ALLEN. 


In the minds and memories of 
most of us who have roamed 
forest or plain or hillside in 
search of big game, the leopard 
occupies a very special niche. 
Firstly, he is one of the most 
beautiful creatures that walk 
the earth, and pound for pound 
he bears comparison in courage 
and strength with any animal. 
Secondly, to the true sportsman 
he has the supreme attraction 
of being utterly unpredictable, 
and it is a bold man indeed who 
boasts that he can find one any 
time he likes. Lastly, most 
of us who have had _ the 
chance, and the desire, to hunt 
dangerous game have usually 
“eut our teeth” on leopards. 
It is only the Very Great 
Ones—transported, shepherded, 
escorted—who graduate in tiger 
in India or elephant in Africa. 
To the subaltern, the colonial 
policeman and the young planter, 
the leopard generally represents 
the first fence in the Grand 
National of Big Game. 

In our Indian Empire Felis 
pardus was generally referred 
to as a panther. This was 
because our grandfathers, mis- 
led by the great variation in 
size of adult leopards, classified 
them as two distinct animals. 
Everything over 6 feet in length 
was a panther, anything less 
was known as a leopard. Sub- 
sequently, all leopards were col- 


loquially called panthers in India, 
but the latter name has never 
caught on in Africa; leopards 
are always just leopards, except 
to some Africaans-speaking in- 
habitants in the Union, who call 
them tigers. In fact, in what- 
ever part of the world they 
occur, all leopards (except for 
the high-altitude snow-leopard 
of the Himalayas) are of one 
species only, although some years 
back an effort was made to 
separate the Somaliland leopard, 
on account of its much smaller 
size. Ultimately, it was realised 
that this was merely the result 
of living in a dry, barren country 
where food and cover are some- 
what scanty, and did not warrant 
specific distinction. For many 
years—and, as far as I know, 
to this day—there was barely 
the difference of an inch in 
length between the record Indian 
and African specimens. But 
length in itself has always given 
only a limited picture; for a very 
powerfully built animal with an 
unusually short tail, ranks much 
lower down the list than its real 
proportions merit. 

The ground-colour and mark- 
ing of leopard skins are far more 
dependent on the type of terrain 
they inhabit than on the country 
of origin. Thus, forest or heavy- 
jungle leopards naturally have 
much darker coats than those 
from semi-desert or light-bush 
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areas. In former days an 
attempt was made to separate 
the black leopard as a distinct 
species. This classification is 
no longer upheld. For black 
leopards are merely a melanistic 
form of the ordinary animal, 
and there have been cases where 
a leopardess of normal markings 
has given birth to a spotted 
cub and a black one in the 
same litter. It is, in fact, no 
more than a colour trait running 
through certain strains, just as 
‘red-heads ’ periodically persist 
in some human families. Even 
the term ‘black’ is really a 
misnomer; for when one of these 
skins is seen close-to, the pre- 
vailing colour is a very dark 
brown, and the truly black 
rosettes can each be discerned 
separately. Black leopard strains 
always occur in regions of 
heavy cover. In Asia, parts of 
southern India and Malaya are 
noted for producing them; in 
Africa, black leopards are prob- 
ably more common in Abys- 
sinia than anywhere else. It is 
said that some years ago, 
Abyssinians would exchange 
three black pelts for one spotted 
one. 

The most extraordinary 
leopard skin I have ever seen 
was at one of the old trading- 
posts in Masai country in 
southern Kenya. Our shoot- 
ing - trip had been cut short 
by the early advent of the 
Long Rains, and we were running 
for home before the clogging 
black-cotton soil caught us irre- 
trievably in its sticky embrace. 
(A progress of ten yards in 
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three days, toiling continuously, 
is supposed to constitute the 
all-time slow-motion record for 
a motorist trapped fairly and 
squarely in Masailand when the 
rains had broken.) On this 
occasion we just succeeded in 
getting our Chevrolet box-body 
over the normally dry sand- 
rivers—by then running almost 
bonnet-high with flood-water— 
and we reached the trading-post 
soon after dark, drenched but 
grateful. We had a fairly hilari- 
ous evening with the assembled 
company, made up of several 
European nationalities, and over 
drinks the strange leopard skin 
was produced for our inspec- 
tion. It was huge—like that 
of a small lioness in length 
and girth—and it had not a 
single black hair on it. Every 
rosette from head to tail was 
coloured rust-red. We were told 
that it had already been be- 
spoken by some museum (I forget 
which) for eighty-odd pounds. 
If it had been whole it would 
have fetched double that price, 
but the Masai who speared it 
had, with the typical feckless- 
ness of his tribe, cut away 
the torn flap of skin where 
the spear had entered, and so 
a large piece of one flank was 
missing. This is the only ex- 
ample of erythristic colouring 
in a leopard I have heard of, 
and it must, I think, be of very 
rare occurrence. 

Leopard stories are legion, 
but few of them lack interest. 
Some are grim, some are amusing, 
and some so fantastic that they 
are almost incredible. Among 
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the latter is the well-known 
African yarn (its truth is, I 
believe, vouched for) about the 
Rhodesian who kept a tame 
leopard chained up outside his 
house. One day he walked into 
his bedroom, where he was 
annoyed to find his leopard. 
He seized a sjambok and gave 
it a cut; the leopard snarled 
and rushed out of the door. 
Its owner followed to tie it up 
again, but when he reached the 
compound, there was his leopard 
securely chained. Few can boast 
of having taken on a _ wild 
leopard with a sjambok. Then 
there is the nice story of a 
famous Governor of Kenya who 
always had a miscellaneous col- 
lection of animals and birds 
walking about loose in Govern- 
ment House. One evening a 
personal friend of His Excellency 
made an unofficial call and was 
told by the African butler that 
the ‘Bwana Mkubwa’ was in 
his bath. The visitor said he 
would wait, and was shown 
into an apparently empty 
drawing-room. It was just 
getting dark and he sank into 
an armchair to await his host. 
As he settled himself, there was 
a low growl and to his dis- 
comfort he discovered a full- 
grown leopard stretched at ease 
on the sofa. He sat looking 
at it for several unpleasantly 
long minutes, the leopard return- 
ing the compliment with an 
uncompromising stare. Pres- 
ently the door, which had been 
left ajar, started to open, and 
the unhappy guest rose to his 
feet. The door continued to 


swing in a slow and some- 
what sinister fashion—to admit 
another full-size leopard which 
also regarded the visitor with 
faint hostility. The next entrant 
really was His Excellency, who 
proceeded to brush the leopards 
out of the way in nonchalant 
fashion. But the most ludicrous 
story of all is that of the English- 
man in India who was told by 
an excited native that a leopard 
had just entered a cave in a 
sandy slope. Had he seen the 
leopard. Not exactly, but he 
had distinctly seen its tail, was 
the answer. The Englishman 
thereupon seized a rifle and 
hurried to the place, only to be 
shown a hole in the sandy bank 
which would have admitted a 
rat, but nothing much bigger. 
He turned indignantly on his 
informant, but the latter per- 
sisted in his story that he had 
clearly seen a leopard’s tail 
vanishing into the hole. More 
to confound the Indian than for 
any other reason, the English- 
man sent for a spade, and in due 
course a fine example of the 
banded krait was unearthed. 

A leopard’s capacity for hiding 
successfully behind the lowest 
and scantiest of cover is known— 
sometimes too well—to most 
shooting-men. There is a story 
of a man in India who was out 
with his twelve-bore when he 
saw what he took to be a large 
jungle-cat peering at him, only 
a few yards away, from behind 
@ very small bush. He fired, to 
find the jungle-cat a full-grown 
leopard —fortunately for him, 
killed outright. Once on a long 
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tramp back to camp after a 
shoot, I asked my companion, 
an African of the Marakwet 
tribe, which animals he con- 
sidered most dangerous. Mara- 
kwet country carries a lot of 
game, so I thought his opinion 
worth hearing. It was certainly 
instructive. His reply was, a 
buffalo, a leopard, and a lioness, 
when any of these were wounded. 
The buffalo he rated as highly 
dangerous for the well-known 
reason that it will often work 
right round behind you in thick 
cover and charge from the rear. 
The risk with leopard was be- 
cause of this capacity to hide 
behind quite negligible cover, 
and the danger from a lioness 
somewhat similar, in that she 
will lie absolutely quiet with 
her head right down until you 
are within a few yards of her. 
‘*What about a wounded lion?” 
was my next question. ‘“ No, 
Effendi, the lion is not so bad ; 
he lies for you, yes, but when he 
hears you coming he can’t wait, 
and lifts his head, so that you 
have more time to use your 
rifle or your spear.’ The whole 
answer struck me as most explicit 
and accurate. 

It is given to few of us to 
achieve the feat of kicking a live 
leopard, but I know one man 
who did. This friend of mine, 
let us call him Charles, was of 
fiery temper, used unprintable 
language, but had a most likable 
disposition. In his time he 
boxed heavyweight for the Army. 
On this occasion he was on a 
shooting - trip on the Uganda- 
Tanganyika border, and one 
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morning, when out with his 
African orderly, he shot at, and 
wounded, a leopard. It was a 
country of huge ant-hills, each 
one surrounded by a tangle of 
thick vegetation, and into one 
of these patches the wounded 
animal was seen to go. Im- 
petuous as Charles was, he knew 
better than to push his way in 
after it; instead he told his 
orderly to pelt the patch with 
stones. Stone after stone was 
pitched into the little thicket, 
but nothing stirred. Finally, he 
began to think that the leopard 
must somehow have crept out 
at the back; but before casting 
round for a blood-spoor, he told 
his orderly to try one more 
stone aimed at the very base of 
the ant-hill itself. The result 
was immediate—and electrify- 
ing. Out came the leopard like 
a bullet, straight at them. 
Charles fired, missed, and tried 
to reload, but only succeeded in 
jamming his rifle. By this time 
the leopard had knocked the 
orderly over, and was savaging 
him. My friend, now weapon- 
less, was confronted by a spotted 
backside, at which he took a 
hearty running kick. Doubly 
incensed by this unusual atten- 
tion, the leopard turned on his 
new persecutor, knocked him 
down, and started to claw him. 
Finally, between them (I do not 
quite know how) they fought 
off the leopard, which beat a 
retreat, leaving its antagonists 
lying in pools of their own 
blood. Both recovered, but 
Charles carried its claw-marks 
to the day of his death (in action 
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in the last war), invariably 
referring to his opponent as 
“that b—— cat.” The leopard 
was never found. 

The following incident befell 
me in the foothills of the 
Himalayas years ago, and is 
chiefly remarkable in that it is 
an example of how utterly mis- 
leading circumstantial evidence 
can sometimes prove. I was on 
ten days’ winter leave with a 
brother-officer in the forests of 
the Ramnagar district. We had 
no proper shikaris, but had 
taken on a couple of forest 
Indians who, at any rate, knew 
the country backwards, and had 
eyes like hawks’. One morning 
I started out with my man 
before dawn. When we were 
only about a mile from camp, 
and just before sunrise, he 
touched me on the shoulder 
and whispered, “Tiger.” I was 
leading and, at the time, just 
crossing a tiny ravine. On 
stepping back, I saw a square 
head facing us above the two- 
foot grass, some eighty yards 
away. It was still too dark to 
see colours, but I remember 
thinking that the head was too 
small for a tiger. It was an 
awkward shot for a novice, but 
I realised that the leopard (as it 
turned out to be) had seen us, 
and that it was a matter of 
shooting at once—or not at all. 
[ put up my .405 Winchester 
and fired—and had the uncom- 
fortable feeling that I had gone 
high. But reactions to my 
bullet were most promising. The 
head vanished, there was the 
sound of a heavy fall, and a 
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second or two later a gasping, 
choking, gurgling noise. My 
delight knew no bounds, I had 
not gone high after all, and had 
obviously hit my leopard straight 
through the jugular. We gave 
it a minute or two, and then 
cautiously advanced. When we 
reached the place where the 
leopard had been, the grass was 
smashed flat and liberally spat- 
tered with blood, and there were 
small pieces of bone lying about. 
On our right was a steep little 
nullah about 20 feet deep, and 
at the bottom lay a dead 
sambur hind. Of the leopard 
itself there was no sign. 
Carefully we cast around, but 
the ground was iron-hard and 
the yellow grass thin and wiry, 
leaving no impressions, and 
we could find no more blood. 
Eventually we returned to camp, 
where, over breakfast, I told my 
shooting-companion that when 
we had fed I had a dirty job for 
him—to help me track down 
my wounded leopard. In due 
course we returned to the place 
and spent about an hour circling 
it for a blood-trail, but could 
find nothing at all, except where 
I had fired. We were com- 
pletely nonplussed, and then the 
solution was “ handed to us on 
a plate.” At that moment we 
were grouped round the body of 
the sambur when one of our 
Indians happened to lift its 
head. Immediately there was a 
repetition of that horrid gurgling 
noise as the still uncoagulated 
blood flowed out through the 
torn throat. Immediately every- 
thing became clear. The leopard 
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must have killed the sambur 
shortly before our arrival, but 
on the lip of the nullah (and not 
at its foot), and leopard-like 
had started to chew the lower 
jaw, the while lying on the 
body. When I fired (doubtless 
going over him as I had thought) 
he had jumped, sending the 
sambur rolling down the slope 
with the impetus of his take- 
off. The movement of the 
body reopened the severed 
jugular, so that the blood, the 
flattened grass, the fall and the 
gurgle all came from the deer— 
and not the leopard. Only an 
odd little incident, and reflecting 
little credit on our junglecraft, 
but it does, I think, illustrate 
how easily the beginner can be 
led astray, if confronted with 
an unusual set of circumstances. 

In my preliminary remarks 
I mentioned the uncertainty of 
leopards, and this uncertainty 
applies equally to the finding of 
them and to their behaviour 
when they have been found. 
It is almost an axiom among 
shooting-men that a leopard can 
generally be relied upon to do 
the unexpected. Sometimes they 
walk about in broad daylight 
showing themselves to a number 
of people for no apparent reason ; 
at others, what seems to be the 
perfect kill, well hidden away 
and barely touched, is never re- 
visited, even though it has been 
treated with the greatest care 
and circumspection. When I 
first joined the King’s African 
Rifles I was lucky enough to 
have, a8 my mentor in hunting 
game, a brother-officer who had 
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nearly completed his first tour. 
He had lion, elephant, buffalo, 
rhino, and a lot of lesser beasts 
to his credit, but had never shot 
a leopard. He was a fine 
hunter, tireless, observant and 
knowledgeable, and under his 
tutorship I got most of the 
commoner species that existed 
round Nairobi. One evening 
we were out in forest when we 
encountered a leopard, which he 
just caught a glimpse of, but 
which I did not see at all. We 
followed it up for a short dis- 
tance until we reached a glade 
of 3-foot grass. He took one 
side; he sent me round the 
other. With beginner’s luck, 
it was I who got the shot, and 
I managed by good fortune to 
effect a clean kill. It was a 
medium-sized leopardess with 
the beautiful dark coat of the 
true forest-dweller. I was natur- 
ally very pleased, but could not 
avoid thinking that it should 
really have been his. I shall 
always remember the two of us 
carrying her on a pole through 
thick forest for two or three 
miles after dark—at one moment 
practically bumping into a rhino 
in the process. My friend event- 
ually got his first leopard—as 
far as I remember, he found it 
in the middle of a bush-track 
busily disembowelling a tortoise. 

As with all predatory species, 
any area can only support a 
limited number of leopards. 
Strange leopards which arrive 
to find a full quota in possession, 
are driven off, and wander on 
elsewhere until they discover a 
vacancy. When one is killed it 
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is amazing how quickly a re- 
placement appears, and it was a 
childish fancy of ours in certain 
Indian hill-stations to declare 
that the central depot could not 
be far away, casualties were so 
speedily made good. I met one 
man in Africa who had signally 
failed to grasp this. He was a 
foreign nobleman, exiled, im- 
pecunious and very good com- 
pany. But he was cursed with 
an over-sanguine and unpractical 
nature. One day he burst into 
the Mess and informed us that 
he was on the point of making a 
hundred pounds. This (for him) 
sounded so unlikely that we 
pressed for details. Apparently 
he had just learned that a 
particularly fine leopard skin 
had been sold to an American 
for ten pounds. His plan was 


to hire a lorry, buy ten traps, 
and take himself off to a certain 
district in the Rift Valley which 
always held leopard. In a week 
or so he would be back with ten 


skins, each of which would 
bring him in ten pounds. The 
assembled company (who be- 
tween them had probably ac- 
counted for a small museum of 
big game) sat back and gazed 
at him in stunned amazement. 
Patiently we explained that 
leopards were not caught so 
easily, and that even if the 
supply of rich Americans did 
not run out, the necessary 
provision of leopards certainly 
would. But this did not deter 
him in the least. Off he went 
with his traps, and, in time, 
returned with one leopard skin 
(it must have been a particu- 
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larly guileless animal) and the 
memory of having trapped an 
unparalleled number of hyz#nas. 
And here arises one of the great 
differences between shooting 
leopard in India and in Africa. 
In India the large majority 
were shot over a kill or a live 
bait. In East Africa this sitting 
up for leopard is almost un- 
known. There are two main 
reasons. Firstly, the quanti- 
ties of hyenas, which would 
immediately account for any 
live bait tied up, and which 
usually clean up the remains of 
natural lion- and leopard-kills 
the same night. Secondly, a 
large part of East Africa is 
thorn- bush country in which 
there are very few trees big 
enough to take a machan. The 
nearest African equivalent to 
sitting up for the big cats is to 
drop an animal (usually a zebra) 
in the late evening, and be back 
there by first light, in the hope 
of finding a lion or leopard eating 
it. But usually one only finds 
a few gnawed bones and a small 
crowd of surfeited hyenas. Most 
leopards areshotin Africa through 
just walking into them by good 
fortune. 

Contrary to popular belief, 
leopard eat a great deal of 
small stuff such as hares, dik- 
dik and game-birds, and it is 
thought that they pick up quite 
a quantity of mice at night. 
For their size their strength is 
prodigious. Once, in India, I 
found the corpse of a_half- 
grown pig, weighing at least 
thirty pounds, neatly wedged 
in the fork of a tree some 
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20 feet up. The tree was bare 
of branches below the fork, so 
that the leopard must have 
carried the body 20 feet up 
the bare, vertical trunk to 
ensure that vultures and jackals 
should not interfere with his 
next meal. An extraordinary 
scene was once witnessed by a 
very great friend of mine in the 
lower Himalayas. Hearing the 
big grey langur-monkeys making 
@ tremendous din, he saw, across 
a big nullah, practically a full 
circle of them surrounding (at a 
respectful distance) a leopard 
seated on a rock. In his own 
phrase, it was exactly like a 
conductor and his orchestra. 
The langurs were whooping and 
chattering; the leopard sat 


quietly, presumably waiting for 
nightfall (which was not far off) 


to give him his chance. 

In the same hill area there 
was, some years ago, a leopard 
with a big reputation for daring 
and wiliness. He was not a 
man-eater, but might easily have 
become one; for he seemed to 
have lost most of his fear of 
humans; he knew their limita- 
tions and their tricks too well. 
Like many such animals, he 
had graduated in a hard school, 
having been lightly wounded at 
least twice from machans in his 
younger days. When waiting to 
get on to his kill, he sometimes 
sat right beneath the machan, 
growling, and apparently know- 
ing full well that it was occupied, 
but that he was safe as long as 
he stayed immediately below it. 
No one shot this leopard—at any 
rate intentionally—although his 
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body was found in an advanced 
state of decomposition with a 
bullet in it. For some time past 
no one had claimed to have shot 
at him, so we concluded that 
by a very long chance he had 
been killed by an ‘ over’ from 
the rifle-range, which was situ- 
ated in the middle of his haunts. 
He was a big leopard with a 
head like a small tigress. 
When this hill- station was 
full of troops during the hot 
weather, the local leopards 
managed to get a number of 
dogs. At that time the Signal 
Sergeant of my own regiment 
was a great character, Welsh, 
an old soldier and very fond of 
his pint. He was a bachelor, 
and all his affections were con- 
centrated on his dog, Minnie, an 
inoffensive woollen nondescript 
who accompanied him every- 
where. Every night he attended 
for the full session at the Ser- 
geants’ Mess, returning to his 
sleeping - quarters at closing- 
time by a path that ran round 
the hill through fairly dense 
jungle for several hundred yards. 
On one occasion Minnie was 
trotting along ahead, as usual, 
when a leopard bounded on to 
the path from the uphill side, 
with one blow of its paw scooped 
poor Minnie down the khud, 
and vanished after her to com- 
plete the kill. It was probably 
the combination of outraged 
affection, real guts, and good 
beer that sent Sergeant David 
Davies crashing down after them. 
Having arrived, he picked up 
Minnie and carried her up to 
safety. The leopard (like the 
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King’s Proctor) did not inter- 
vene. Thereafter Minnie became 
more beloved than ever, but her 
appearance was scarcely en- 
hanced by a very dirty bandage, 
which she wore round her woolly 
neck for some time as a 
memento of that one tearing 
buffet from a leopard’s paw. 
Most Indian Tent Clubs had 
records of running (and sticking) 
leopards from time to time, and 
I like to think that I too, in 
more humble fashion on my 
flat feet, have done something 
similar. It happened like this. 
In the hot weather, some years 
back, I had just returned from 
the C.P. in India after a com- 
pletely abortive expedition for 
tiger. Having a few days’ leave 
still to go, I decided to try for 
a leopard, though the monsoon 
was just breaking in all its 
initial violence. A dozen or 80 
miles from the ruined city of 
Fatehpur Sikri there is a long 
rocky ridge, rising about 300 feet 
above the sandy plain and dotted 
with patches of yellow jungle- 
grass. There were always leo- 
pards living on this ridge, so 
there I went, pitching camp 
some three hundred yards from 
its foot. As events turned out, 
I could not have made a better 
choice. For a couple of days I 
wandered round exploring, and 
enjoying myself in a quiet sort 
of way, shooting a chinkara and 
a few birds for the pot. There 
were leopards about, and about 
9 A.M. on my third morning 
I saw a big male climbing 
up the hill on his way home 
to bed after the night’s excur- 
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sion. I had a good view of him 
and was tempted into trying 
a long shot at about 200 
yards, but my bullet went just 
over his back. At one end of 
the ridge, where it started to 
fall away into the plain, there 
was an incredible jumble of 
loose rocks (some as large as 
outhouses), and, underneath a 
particularly big one, a hole 
leading down into the ground. 
In this gigantic ‘earth’ the 
leopards lived. 

The following evening my 
shikari suggested that I should 
sit on the lip of the ridge about 
10 feet above this medley of 
rocks, in the hope that one 
of the leopards would show 
itself while it was still light. 
But he also told me _ that 
they had a ‘back door’ which 
led out on to the side of the 
ridge (just below the crest) 
about 40 yards away. For 
some reason I decided to sit 
over the latter, leaving him to 
watch the main entrance. We 
stationed ourselves a good hour 
before dark, and I had not been 
there long when I heard the 
patter of bare feet and up 
rushed my shikari to whisper 
that a leopard had come out of 
its subterranean tunnel and was 
on the rocks just below him. 
I ran back with him—my rope- 
soles making no noise — and 
peered over the edge. The 
rocks were untenanted. A second 
later there was a soft ‘ pad- 
padding’ and a big leopard 
jumped up on to our ledge, a bare 
10 yards away. It is a nice 
point which of us was the more 
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surprised. Fortunately, for I 
could hardly have shot quickly 
enough, he turned away from 
us, and in a split second had 
vanished over the side of the 
ridge overlooking our camp. I 
jumped to my feet and ran as 
hard as I could along the top 
of the hill, parallel to the course 
he seemed to be taking. And 
this was where our selection of 
a camping-site was so lucky; 
for, as I ran, I could see my 
small staff in the plain below, 
pointing to the side of the ridge, 
and I quickly realised that the 
leopard was only just in front, 
but hidden from me ; for he was 
legging it along the side of the 
hill just below the crest, while I 
pounded along the top. This 
went on for several hundred 
yards, and then by further 
gesticulation and shouting from 
below I gathered that the leo- 
pard had taken refuge in a hole 
in the hillside just below the 
crest. 

Now curiously enough I knew 
all about that hole, for that 
very morning my shikari had 
thrust a long stick into its 
dark interior. It ran in quite 
straight, and was only about 
10 feet deep with an entrance 
about 3 feet across. 

By this time my shikari had 
joined me and, lying down on the 
roof of the hole, he applied his ear 
to the ground and announced 
that the leopard was in there all 
right, for he could hear it 
panting. (I have no doubt that 
the leopard could also hear me 
panting as I recovered from my 
gallop). It was encouraging to 
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think that only a thickness of a 
few feet of stone separated me 
from my quarry, but the problem 
immediately arose, what to do 
next. Although doubtless some- 
what cramped, the leopard had 
reached at least a temporary 
sanctuary, and short of creeping 
in after him or an equally sui- 
cidal assault on the mouth of 
the hole, I could think of no 
immediate way of dislodging 
him. My chief hope was that, 
once everything was quiet, he 
would emerge to seek more 
commodious quarters. I there- 
fore sent the shikari away and 
looked round for a suitable 
place to wait. I ruled out lying 
just over him on the roof, for 
he would be bound either to 
hear or scent me; but opposite 
the entrance the hill fell away 
sharply to a nullah-bed about 
50 yards below, and the other 
side of the nullah seemed the 
best solution, although it was 
a good 100 yards away and 
somewhat downhill of the hole. 
On this bank stood the ruins 
of a stone hut, so I departed 
ostentatiously, made a _ con- 
siderable detour, and crept as 
unobtrusively as possible into 
the ruined hut. Here I lay for 
some time without incident until 
the light was rapidly fading. 
The time-factor was now be- 
coming serious; for it was 
obvious the leopard was going 
to wait for nightfall to cover his 
retreat. So with darkness only 
about ten minutes away, I was 
forced to play my last card. 
I drew a careful bead on the 
centre of the hole, and fired. 
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The effect was instantaneous 
—and most satisfactory. The 
next second saw the leopard 
framed in the mouth of his little 
cave. Another careful shot 
(thank heaven he stood stock- 
still peering round for me) sent 
him rolling down the hill into 
some broken rocks, alive, but 
obviously very hard-hit. The 
rest was easy. I recrossed the 
nullah as hard as I could go, so 
as to get above him, and finished 
him off as he crawled along over 
the rocks. Right at the end he 
saw me (for the first time since 
we shared the ledge) and uttered 
@ last defiant roar. 

He was a big leopard with a 
very light coat (as befitted a 
dweller among bare rocks and 
yellow jungle-grass) and very 
fat. Probably if he had been 


a smaller or more scrawny 
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animal I should never have 
kept up with him along the 
hill. A muddled sort of way 
in which to get a leopard, the 
reader may think. I agree, 
but I maintain that the episode 
certainly had some spice of 
novelty about it. 

And here we must leave these 
very sporting opponents. But 
memories of them persist. That 
long lithe shape stretched out 
on @ flat rock, immobile except 
for the inscrutable yellow-green 
eyes. The sinuous form slipping 
through heavy vegetation, the 
sun now catching, now losing, 
the sleek, dappled coat, which 
merges so beautifully into both 
light and shade. Possibly, most 
vivid of all is that eerie sawing 
cough resounding through Indian 
jungle or African bush. Such 
memories do not easily fade. 
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OPERATION DEEP-FREEZE. 


BY PAUL MANTON, 


HAVILDAR GHULAM KHAN 
saluted smartly. 
“* Subchiz taire hai, Sahib,” 


he said. 

Major Willinck, sweat running 
in rivulets down his face and 
neck to make even more sodden 
his already limp and saturated 
shirt, rose lazily from the fallen 
palm upon which he had been 
sitting and set off slowly down 
the beach. 

Major Willinck never hurried. 
It is doubtful whether, in this 
climate, he could have aroused 
in himself sufficient enthusiasm 
even to do more than saunter 
towards a long draught of iced 
beer; and on this benighted 
isle there was no opportunity to 
put him to the test, for every- 
thing was very hot and there 
was no beer. 

He screwed up his eyes so 
that they became mere slits in 
his bronzed face, as the glare of 
the dazzling white coral sand 
struck him, and through those 
narrowed slits he observed what 
had been prepared for him. 

Spread out upon the sand lay 
an array of flat triangular struc- 
tures, some three inches thick, 
with here and there a few nuts 
and bolts, angle-irons, hinges, 
and pieces of copper tubing. 
Nearby lay two small but 
complete internal - combustion 
engines and two little rotary 
pumps. In two of the triangular 
structures were rectangular 


spaces, and among the assorted 
objects he saw two rectangular 
pieces which would obviously 
fit them. Doorways and doors, 
clearly, thought Willinck. But 
why so many triangular bits ? 
What shape would the building 
be, composed of these queer 
pieces, if it were assembled, 
assuming that he had the wit 
to assemble it ? 

He had expected, and he had 
every right to expect in view of 
what had occurred, that a ten- 
ton-capacity cold-store would be 
delivered to the island. This, 
presumably, was it. 

Three months ago there had 
arrived on the island a coil of 
copper tubing nine feet long and 
three-eighths of an inch in dia- 
meter. After the passage of 
many radio signals, none of which 
had been understood on the 
mainland, it was learnt that this 
tubing represented the cold- 
store. The housing had by 
mistake been left on the quay- 
side at Colombo, the engines 
and the rest of the machinery 
had been transported across the 
Indian Ocean and now lay in a 
godown at Mombasa. 

To Major Willinck, his three 
European colleagues, and the 
four hundred Indians who formed 
the garrison of the island of 
Peros Diego, roughly half-way 
between these two places, this 
arrangement was not entirely 
satisfactory ; because, first, with- 
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out a cold-store they could 
not keep fresh what food they 
had for more than two days; 
and secondly, if they were the 
happy possessors of such a store 
someone at Army H.Q. might 
be persuaded to send them 
some food, a commodity which 
for the past five months had 
been becoming more and more 
scarce. 

In spite of the lean bronze- 
ness of the four Europeans, the 
keen observer, had there been 
one to observe, would have 
noticed their swollen ankles, 
their clumsy fingers, their 
lethargy and the sores upon 
which the local flies, and 
there were not a few, enjoyed 
luscious pasturage. Vitamin 
deficiencies and _ starvation 
were surely winning the battle 
for survival. To Major Willinck 
and his companions, therefore, 
the promised cold-store was of 
paramount importance; for with 
its aid and a little co-operation 
from Army H.Q., 1100 miles 
away, not only would survival 
be assured, but the improve- 
ment in all-round health that 
was to be anticipated would 
increase the efficiency of the 
garrison in the performance of 
its task. . 

Here at last, then, spread out 
upon the sand, were the assorted 
bits and pieces of long-awaited 
succour. The only fly in the 
otherwise perfect ointment was 
that no plans and no instruc- 
tions for assembling it had been 
received. 

As soon a8 a complete exam- 
ination of all the parts had 
revealed the deficiency, a cipher 
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signal asking for the plans had 
been sent to H.Q. This morning 
the usual reply had been re- 
ceived. Willinck knew what 
the answer would be even as the 
signals naik approached him. 
He had taken the signal-pad 
and read, “Check and repeat 
yours of the twelfth received 
mutilated.” 

He had sighed, and, before 
busying himself with checking 
the enciphering of his original 
signal (which, as usual, he found 
entirely accurate), he sent the 
naik to warn the havildar that 
he wished all the parts of the 
cold-store to be spread out on 
the sand so that he could 
examine them and try to work 
out how they were supposed to 
fit together. 

Meanwhile he had to repeat 
his signal to H.Q. In the 
interests of security this meant 
that he had to re-word it and 
pass the re-worded signal to the 
cipher officer, who would then 
encipher it, using a different 
cipher-table, ready for despatch 
over the radio. 

Having done this, he was now 
free to concentrate on the jig- 
saw puzzle whose solution might 
mean the salvation of the 
garrison. 

Most of the pieces were 
identical. There were, for in- 
stance, twenty-four equilateral 
triangles with five-foot sides, 
including the two with door- 
ways. But then there were four 
much larger obtuse-angled isos- 
celes triangles which he found 
confusing, for they seemed to 
bear little relation to the other 
pieces. Then he realised that 

















the equal sides of these triangles 
were also five feet long and 
would therefore fit against the 
sides of the other triangles. 
By placing two of the big 
triangles apex to apex and filling 
in the spaces with two of the 
equilateral triangles, he made a 
rectangle about 8 feet by 5. 
Now he felt he was getting 
somewhere, but with only four 
large triangles he could only 
make two such rectangles and 
he was then left with twenty 
triangular bits out of which he 
could make five 5-foot squares 
or two rectangles 10 feet by 5, 
with two triangles left over. 
But by no arrangement could 
he produce anything that would 
fit the 8-foot side of his other 
rectangles. 

Obviously he was on the 
wrong tack. He looked out 
over the lagoon to where some 
of the troops, with home-made 
hooks and lines, were trying to 
catch, from the deck of the 
garrison’s captured Japanese 
fishing-boat, enough fish to pro- 
vide a mouthful or two for every 
man in the garrison. How 
like Noah’s Ark she looked— 
though with half the housing 
removed! The high sun glinted 
on one half of the sloping roof 
of the deck-house as she rose to 
the swell. By God, he had it! 
Suppose this thing had gable- 
ends. Only two big rectangular 
bits would be required. Quickly 
he reassembled his puzzle, taking 
two of the big triangles apex to 
apex, dragging them farther and 
farther apart and filling in the 
space between with two rows of 
the smaller triangles placed alter- 
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nately base to apex. Absorbing 
eight of these triangles in this 
way, he made a rectangle 15 feet 
by 8. He could make two of 
these and still have eight left 
over. Out of those he could 
make two triangular gable-ends 
with 10-foot sides. No, that 
wasn’t right; the sloping sides 
would only be 8 feet deep, so 
they would not fit. 

He worried over it for a 
couple of days and could get no 
further. At last he gave the 
order for work to begin, having 
decided to sink the gable-ends 
into the sand sufficiently to 
make the rectangular sloping 
sides fit snugly. At least he had 
enclosed a cubic space. 

So much for the housing. 
Now for the machinery. Why 
two engines and pumps? What 
fluid ought they to pump? He 
had a vague idea that brine was 
used in refrigerating plants, but 
surely sea-water alone would be 
insufficient. 

That problem was solved by 
the timely, though unexpected 
arrival of a corvette accompany- 
ing the tanker from which she 
was to refuel in the comparative 
safety of the lagoon. The en- 
gineer officers of both ships were 
consulted, and between them 
not only decided that the proper 
medium was methyl chloride, 
but were actually able to pro- 
vide two cylinders of the stuff 
and the necessary instructions 
for filling the plant with it. It 
appeared that two motors and 
pumps were needed to start the 
apparatus, and that once the 
necessary reduction in tempera- 
ture had been achieved one 
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alone would be sufficient to 
maintain it, with an occasional 
boost from the second. Used 
alternately in this manner, one 
unit would nearly always be 
available for servicing once the 
requisite degree of freezing had 
been reached. 

The work of assembling the 
machinery proceeded. Copper 
tubes were bent into coils and 
joined into the circuit as freezing 
elements, and hooks were fitted 
dependent from the ridge to 
carry the sides of mutton, which 
in the imagination of the garrison 
were as good as hanging there 
already. Then the doors were 
closed, the methyl chloride 
pumped into the condensers, 
and the motors set going. 

Outside, in a humid atmo- 


sphere with the mereury at 104° 


F. in the shade, a little swelter- 
ing crowd stood in silence. After 
ten minutes it was reported that 
the temperature inside was 102°. 
In half an hour it was in the 
nineties. Two hours later it 
was only sixty. The excite- 
ment of the garrison was terrific. 
The cold-store was working! 
Now, at last, they had the 
means of storing food. All they 
wanted now was the food to 
put in it. 

Willinck, sitting in the basha 
that served as his office, laconic- 
ally wrote on a signal - pad: 
‘Cold - store working. Please 
send food required urgently,” 
and passed the message to the 
cipher officer. 

The following day, to his 
amazement, there arrived from 
H.Q. a signal reporting that 
enormous quantities of stores 
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were being despatched immedi- 
ately per s.s. Garcia. Every- 
one was delighted. Everyone, 
that is to say, except Major 
Willinck, who was perhaps a 
cynic. He could not under- 
stand why, among all the other 
stores promised, were five thou- 
sand fifteen-pounder shells ; for, 
after all, the island’s artillery 
consisted only of two rather 
elderly six-inch naval guns. 

Nor was his cynicism proved 
wrong; for on the fourth day 
there arrived the usual signal, 
“* Check and repeat yours of the 
seventeenth received mutilated.” 

Nevertheless, a day or two 
later a ship was sighted bearing 
down upon the island. Accom- 
panied by a corvette, she entered 
the lagoon and winked a signal 
across by Aldis lamp, “ Have 
seven bales of stores for garrison 
commander.” 

Willinck was not very happy 
about that word “bales”: it 
did not sound to him like food ; 
but he sent the launch out to 
off-load the cargo, fearing that 
perhaps it might be Red Cross 
stores, balaclava helmets and 
mittens, for instance, such as 
he had received last year in 
Allahabad when the shade tem- 
perature was 124° F. 

It was perhaps fortunate that 
his next signal to H.Q. met with 
the usual response. Where he 
had hoped for, but scarcely 
expected, much-needed food, he 
found himself, commanding an 
all-male garrison, the bewildered 
recipient of seven bales each 
containing 20,000 items of 
feminine apparel. 


“Give us the girls,” he 
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signalled, paraphrasing Mr 
Churchill, ‘‘and we will finish 
the job.” 

That was the last signal 
Willinck ever sent direct to 
Army H.Q. At first he had 
been amused that the cipher 
experts at H.Q. had been un- 
able to understand his signals ; 
then he had become annoyed ; 
and now he was exasperated. 
He persuaded the captain of the 
corvette to ask Flag Officer, 
Eastern Fleet, to provide him 
with a copy of the naval cipher, 
and this was presently granted. 
Thenceforward he sent all his 
signals by naval cipher to “ Flag 
Officer, Eastern Fleet, for on- 
ward transmission to Army 
Commander.” From that day 
onwards no signal of his was 
misunderstood, though incoming 
signals in the military cipher 
still arrived with the usual 
number of corrupt groups re- 
quiring the usual amount of 
patience and ingenuity in their 
deciphering. 

(It transpired later that the 
reason for the trouble was the 
stern discipline and extreme 
efficiency of the signals officer 
at H.Q. That martinet insisted 
that each cipher operative com- 
plete one thousand groups per 
hour. This left no time to 
recover corrupt groups, so as 
soon a8 one appeared the signal 
was thrown out and the operator 
credited with the number of 
groups so far deciphered. In 
this way the graph on the 
signals officer’s wall signified, 
to all who studied it, the highly 
efficient standard of the work of 
his department. This state of 
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affairs was deserving of the 
warmest praise from visiting 
V.I.P.s, but was less satis- 
factory to those who were 
erying out for succour eleven 
hundred miles out in the Indian 


Ocean. But that, as Kipling 
would have said, is another 
story.) 


The only abnormal thing that 
occurred about this time was 
the sudden increase in signals 
traffic. Message succeeded mes- 
sage, some running into thou- 
sands of groups, so that the 
poor cipher officer, who also 
included in his duties those of 
medical officer of health, camou- 
flage officer, and Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries (so 
that he was said to, and became, 
“Minister to the Interior’’), 
was hard put to it to find time 
for sleep. 

But out of this spate of signals 
there emerged several significant 
facts. Firstly, the signal about 
food and fifteen-pounder shells 
had been sent to the wrong 
widressee. It concerned some 
other island possessing guns of 
appropriate calibre. Secondly, 
a V.I.P. would shortly be visiting 
the garrison by flying-boat. And 
thirdly, a large supply of fresh 
vegetables was actually in transit 
and would be followed shortly 
by a supply of frozen meat. 

Morale soared to the skies. 
Indian other ranks went to 
work wearing broad grins and 
cracking those vulgar and not 
very funny jokes that appeal to 
the I.0.R.s’ sense of humour. 
The Europeans talked food. 
‘‘ What couldn’t I do to a plate 
of fresh-boiled cabbage ! ” 
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This they soon had the oppor- 
tunity of showing. A _ ship 
arrived. It signalled ashore: 
‘“ Have cargo of cabbages. Please 
off-load as soon as possible.” 

The master explained that 
nine tons of cabbages had been 
loaded as deck-cargo the moment 
he arrived in Colombo harbour. 
In the four days that elapsed 
before she was given permission 
to sail, the cabbages began to 
get pretty ripe. Three days out 
from Colombo the stench be- 
came almost more than he could 
bear. The next few days saw 
three-fifths of the cargo dumped 
overboard. They had saved 
what they could for the garrison, 
and he now implored Willinck 
to remove what was left with 
the utmost despatch. 

It amounted to about one 
hundredweight. One hundred- 
weight of cabbage between four 
hundred starving men meant a 
small plateful each ; one minute 
in the eating followed by days 
of reminiscence. ‘“‘ The most 
delicious meal I have ever eaten,” 
said the M.O. 

That incident nearly broke 
Willinck’s heart. To have been 
so near to having something to 
fill the belly of his child, the 
cold - store, which remained 
standing aloof, icy-cold inside 
and as empty as a sepulchre, 
was almost more than he could 
bear. Day and night, there it 
stood in the tropical heat, its 
little circulatory system going 
chug-chug, chug-chug-poof, and 
all to no purpose. 

But at last the great day 
arrived, a day made doubly 
great by the two events it 


brought with it. A ship arrived 
bearing no less than seven tons 
of frozen meat; and while 
arrangements were being put in 
hand to off-load the cargo, an 
aircraft bearing the sacred person 
of the G.O.C.-in-C. himself settled 
upon the placid waters of the 
lagoon. 

He was an irascible little man. 
He considered that these islands, 
built entirely of porous coral 
sand and rock, with no water 
other than the sea and the rain, 
and no soil other than coral sand, 
ought to be self-supporting. He 
seowled when he saw the long 
faces of the Indians, who had 
just learnt that the frozen meat 
was beef and therefore, to them, 
inedible. He seowled when he 
was shown that the garrison’s 
communications with his H.Q, 
were invariably “ received muti- 
lated,” whereas those sent via 
Eastern Fleet always arrived 
intact. And he scowled most 
of all when told the story of the 
cold-store. 

Then, like a conjurer pro- 
ducing the ace of trumps from 
his sleeve, he whipped out of his 
pocket two pieces of paper. 
“The plans!” thought Willinck. 

But no. Both were signals in 
clear. The first was the garri- 
son’s request for the plans, at 
last deciphered. The second was 
H.Q.’s reply, brought in person 
by the G.O.C.-in-C. “ Read 
that,” he said, passing the paper 
to Willinck, who read, “‘ Re plans, 
look on door.” 

“Come,” said the General 
impatiently, ‘‘ where is this cold- 
store?” and, with Willinck 
leading, they set off so that 
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the Commander-in-Chief could 
demonstrate in person the in- 
eptitude of this miserably incom- 
petent garrison. 

Arriving at the cold-store, he 
seized the handle, turned it, 
and flung open the door. 

A gush of icy vapour, smell- 
ing strongly of methyl chloride, 
flooded, out and made them 
splutter and cough. A _ con- 
denser had burst, and all the 
cooling fluid was lost. 

As the mist-laden atmosphere 
dispersed and the tears ceased 
to run from the General’s eyes, 
he gazed spellbound at the 
inner surface of the door, upon 
which, now that it was exposed 
to the merciless glare of the sun, 
the film of ice was quickly 
melting. 

No one spoke. After a few 
moments the General turned 
slowly away. 

“T could do with a drink,” 
he said. 

‘“*T will arrange it, sir. 
would you like?” 

‘ Well,” said the General, 
‘““a very large whisky-and-soda 
would be just about right, I 
should say.” 


What 
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Willinck glanced sideways 
under lowered lids, thinking the 
General must be pulling his leg. 

“T am afraid you have us 
beaten there, sir,” he said. ‘‘ We 
have a fair selection of drinks, 
but whisky is not among them ; 
nor rum, gin, sherry, port, 
hock, moselle, champagne, or 
beer. I can, however, recom- 
mend our coconut water, cool 
and fresh from the palm; or, if 
you would prefer it, our chlorin- 
ated water in two qualities, 
plain and brackish, is not to be 
despised.” 

The General stopped, looked 
at Willinck, whose face was 
deadly serious, muttered some- 
thing under his breath, and 
turned to stare once more at the 
open door of the unused, and 
now useless, cold-store. 

* All right, Willinek,” he said, 
** you win.” 

They turned to resume their 
way to the Port War Signalling 
Station, leaving the fierce sun to 
bleach from the door of the cold- 
store the simple legend stencilled 
thereon in large black letters— 


PLANS TO BE Stuck HERE. 








EL VIEJO. 


BY URSULA KEIR. 


“Wair till el Viejo comes,” 
they said. They looked at each 
other and grinned, throwing the 
quoit lightly from hand to hand, 
tall dark-haired boys, clean 
limbed and brown, with bodies 
hard and thin from riding and 
pelota. 

The garden was a sweep of 
faded green lawn and huge trees 
with their lower branches resting 
heavily along the ground. The 
country house was rambling and 
jasmine covered ; as more chil- 
dren were born so more rooms 
had been added. This was only 
the country house; there was 
also the estancia, but that was 
near Pergamino, too far away. 
This house was their escape 
from Buenos Aires at the 
week-ends. 

** You're not to worry the old 
man when he comes,” their 
mother, Maria Elena, warned 
them. ‘“ He’ll be tired after the 
journey.” 

“* El Viejo’s never tired.” 

She glanced at her husband, 
Arturo, turning the meat over in 
the heat of the glowing embers ; 
he was making the asado and 
nothing could disturb him; 
he had been busy with it since 
eleven this morning. She 
watched the meat crackle and 
spit as the fat ran from it; it 
was @ man’s job, the asado. 
Maria Elena wondered how the 
old man would take the news 
that his sons had been ordered 


off San Anselmo, their uncle’s 
estancia nearby. Every summer 
the boys went bathing there in 
the beautiful pool Emilio had 
built years ago, but this year, 
the first since the government 
had expropriated the place, 
there were police on the gates 
and the boys had been turned 
out. Juan Carlos was still angry, 
she could see it in the way he 
threw the quoit, although he was 
grinning. 

‘Now he'll try and pull his 
grandfather into some mischief,’ 
she thought; ‘el Viejo adores 
that boy.’ 

“Why don’t you fill the tank, 
Arturo?” she asked her eldest 
son, called after his father. 

“The tank’s no good,” Juan 
Carlos answered quickly. “ You 
can splash round, but we need 
& proper swim; besides, there 
isn’t enough water.”’ Then he 
added angrily: ‘‘ Ever since 
they took San Anselmo they’ve 
let the whole place go to ruin ; 
no one uses the pool except the 
overseer fellow they put in there 
and one or two of his friends. 
If they’d paid for the place it 
would be different, but so far 
they’ve only handed over one- 
third of the price they named, 
and that in itself is only a 
third of what the property is 
worth!” 

“Shhh! Juan Carlos, not so 
loud!” 

“I’m only saying what’s true.” 

8 
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“Tl drive you to Enrico’s 
place this afternoon; you can 
swim there.” 

She was half amused, half 
disturbed by her eighteen-year- 
old son’s rebellion. It was a 
long time since she had been to 
San Anselmo, but the children 
overran it every summer. Her 
mother’s house had been sold, 
her relatives the Brown Iriarte 
family had been crippled by a 
sudden confiscation of property 
and heavy fines—and now San 
Anselmo. One did not fight, one 
did not protest: one paid the 
fines, handed over the land, and 
withdrew a little more into the 
shell of pride. 

‘We are the old Argentine 
families,’ she thought ; ‘ we cling 
together with our noses high in 
the air. They can strip us, ruin 
We say, 


us, we won’t reply. 
they can’t last for ever, but we 
last, we have four, five genera- 
tions born on this soil behind us 
who have held the land and the 
big houses, made themselves the 


leading names. But we are 
proud; when people injure us 
we don’t fight back, we only 
oppose them in the elections or 
in small brave individual acts. 
We must keep our dignity. 
They may use violence, organisa- 
tion, propaganda, wireless, news- 
papers, and take our money to 
do it, but we don’t attempt 
their game. We leave them the 
clear field and preserve our 
pride, our culture, and our 
name.’ She wondered suddenly, 
ironically, if it was really this, 
or simple fear of losing even 
more that held them so lifeléss. 

She glanced at her husband 
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He was not lifeless; he was 
stolidly loyal in his opposition 
to a régime he detested, and he 
was admired and respected for 
his honesty and justice ; but he 
was an individualist, he did not 
lend himself to any party or 
organisation, nor did he trust 
politics, his own group’s or any- 
one else’s. His son Arturo was 
like him, but Juan Carlos was 
hers. Hers and the old man’s. 
All the rest felt the shadow of 
fear—yes, even perhaps her hus- 
band, but el Viejo did not care. 
He was old and a countryman ; 
his friends were the cattle-drovers 
and horse-breakers ; in his youth 
he had outstripped them at 
their own work; he was used 
to saying what he thought at 
the top of his voice ; not quietly, 
with firm reasoning, like Arturo, 
but infectiously, loudly, carry- 
ing the world with him. She 
thought, ‘If el Viejo were younger 
he would be the one to fight 
for us.’ 

The sound of a car bouncing 
over the mud road made her 
lift her head. The children ran 
to the drive and Arturo wiped 
his hands on his handkerchief 
and squinted at the sun. The 
car swung round the gates and 
up to the house. Eduardo was 
driving and his wife Laura was 
beside him. El Viejo was in the 
back with the little girls. 

“Eh, Laura, wait for me. 
Let me out of here; why don’t 
your doors work in this con- 
founded thing? Maria Elena! 
where are my grandchildren ; 
where’s Juan Carlos, hein? And 
Maria Rosa and Arturo and 
Fernando? Eh?” 
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“« They’re all here, viejo ; don’t 
kill yourself!” she laughed. 
“Did you have a good trip?” 

‘* Yes, very good trip; they 
put me in the back because 
twice I saved this fool brother 
of yours from hitting a lorry, so 
he got jealous. Juan Carlos, 
you’ve grown some more! How 
is the boxing, eh?’ The old 
man poked at him with his fists, 
laughing, then he seized the 
smaller children and hugged 
them. ‘ Ah, what do I smell? 
Asado? Is that husband of 
yours making the asado? Let 
me see, he never gets the meat 
right, it must be roasted slowly, 
slowly. Did he put enough salt 
on’ The old man marched 
across the lawn to view the 
barbecue. 

* How was it? ’? Maria Elena 
asked her sister-in-law. 

“Terrible! I thought Eduardo 
was going to throw the old man 
out of the car, but in the end he 
calmed down. We had to do 
half the journey with the wind- 
screen wipers working, because 
they tickled the old boy’s fancy. 
He opened and shut all the 
windows a hundred times and 
got out at every café to have a 
drink and wash his hands, l- 
though really he was hoping for 
a slot-machine. He loves them. 
In Mar del Plata he spent all 
his time worrying me for cen- 
tavos to play the machines. 
He was up before any of us 
every morning and down to the 
beach. He met his old friends 
there, and he was very happy 
telling Ibafiez how to run his 
paper and Domingo how he 
should paint.” 
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“He told Domingo how to 
paint ?” 

“Oh yes. And he brought 
back from the beach all the 
fashion news on ladies’ seaside 
wear. He made me go out and 
buy a pair of those new narrow 
slacks.”’ 

Maria Elena threw back her 
head and laughed. 

The servants laid the long 
trestle-table under the _ trees. 
When Arturo had cut them 
all hunks of meat they sat 
down to eat it with bread 
and salad and red and white 
wine. El Viejo was sitting 


opposite Juan Carlos, worrying 
him about what he was doing 
in the army; for 
had just begun 
military service. 

* Viejo!” Maria Elena called, 
“IT hear you went bathing every 


the boy 
his term of 


day and had your eye on the 
girls, telling poor Laura she 
was out of fashion and had to 
get some new slacks ! ”’ 

Viejo looked up from his meat 
and his face puckered with de- 
light. He had a round pink face 
and blue eyes. 

“The girls! Oh, there were 
some very pretty girls at Mar del 
Plata this year, Maria Elena; 
if Juan Carlos had been there 
we would all have gone to a 
night-club.” 

“A night-club, Viejo! And 
where would you get the money ? 
you know what it costs nowa- 
Gai. cu0" 

“Yes; well, we could sell 
Eduardo’s car, eh Juan Carlos ? 
Come to think of it, we could 
still do that. You drive me 
back to town tomorrow, boy, 
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and we’ll sell the car and go 
round all the night-clubs ! ” 


“His holiday’s done him 
good,” Maria Elena said. 
‘“ Larreta was there and 


Bilbao ; I was telling them what 
they ought to publish in their 
damn silly magazine. Maria 
Elena, do you know they're 
going to take one of my stories ? 
Eh?” 

“They had to. get 
peace,’’ Laura murmured. 

* And that fellow Domingo, 
the one they’re all crazy about 
for his painting—eh, we had 
some fun—a lot of fun, Maria 
Elena; you should have been 
there. I wrote a poem, Laura. 
Where’s my poem ? ”’ 

“T don’t know, Viejo; isn’t it 
in your pocket ? ” 

** No, no, I showed it to you— 
Eduardo has it. Eduardo, have 
you got my poem ? ” 

“It’s in the car, Viejo; you 
were using it as an eye-shade.”’ 

“Ah! Well, when we've 
finished I'll get it for you. It’s 
a@ very good poem, Maria Elena, 
about those silly asses on the 
beach. Arturo will like it; it’s 
just Mar del Plata.” 

All his friends were well 
known, and el Viejo did not 
care in the least, he had known 
them for years. His family 
had always known the writers 
and the artists: Argentine, 
Spanish, French. Viejo had 
lived for the estancia; he even 
spoke like the paisanos, but his 
criticism was sure; they all 
admitted that el Viejo was good, 
very good. He wrote well too, 
and he never ceased to crow 
over it, like a small boy who 


some 
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suddenly performs a conjuring 
trick. He knew his literature 
and his art like his estancia. 

Reaching forward, he speared 
a sausage with his knife and ate 
it in two bites. 

When they had finished eating 
and relapsed into deck-chairs on 
the lawn, the old man dozed for 
a while and Maria Elena and 
Laura talked. The boys lay on 
the grass reading magazines, 
and Arturo played chess with 
his father. For an hour all was 
peaceful. Then el Viejo gave a 
sudden snort, grumbled, and sat 
up. He looked round at once 
for the boys. 

‘“ What are they going to do 
this afternoon ? ”’ he demanded. 
** Where are we going, eh ? ” 

Maria Elena looked at her 
second eldest son. “ They 
wanted to go swimming,” she 
said carefully, ‘‘ but they were 
turned off San Anselmo. There 
are guards on the gates now.” 

“Guards at San Anselmo? 
They don’t let the boys go 
swimming? Why, Emilio had 
that pool specially built for his 
children—and that includes his 
great-nephews. Who says they 
can’t go in?” 

“You forget, Viejo, the 
government took over San 
Anselmo. They aren’t interested 
in Enmilio’s nephews. Juan 
Carlos went with some boys 
yesterday and they were kicked 
out.” 

“ Kicked out? What hap- 
pened, Juan Carlos ? ” 

The boy had drawn near, 
twisting the magazine in his 
thin brown hands. He looked 
at the old man and smiled. 
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‘**T went with two other boys; 
we knew the guard wouldn’t let 
us in, 80 we went under the wire. 
A fellow called to us when we 
were near the pool. I said, 
‘Don’t shout, surely you know 
who I am, I am the owner’s 
nephew and these are my friends.’ 
He didn’t know what to say, so 
he went away; but when we 
walked into the dressing-rooms 
I saw the overseer and his pals 
were in the pool. I wasn’t going 
back, so we changed and dived 
in. I said ‘ Good afternoon’ to 
him, which was polite after all, 
and he was furious. He didn’t 
say anything, but he went away 
with his friends and sent a man 
along to turn us out for tres- 
passing. He said he’d arrest us 
if we went in there again.” 

“You trespassing! On your 
uncle’s land! When it isn’t 
even paid for yet and was 
robbed from him in the first 
place! So you can’t go bathing, 
eh? You did very well, Juan 
Carlos, very well indeed. Maria 
Elena! Arturo! did you hear 
how your son was insulted?” 
El Viejo was thoroughly roused. 
The two Arturos looked up 
from their chess and smiled, one 
dark-haired and young, the other 
grey and dignified. Viejo was 
out of his chair. ‘“ So they said 
they’d arrest you, eh? Of 
course you did wrong not to go 
in by the front entrance; you 
should have walked right in and 
saluted the guard as you passed. 
Well, do you want to go 
swimming today ?” 

“Of course, grandfather.” 

“I’m going to drive them to 
el Ombu,” Maria Elena said 
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hastily ; ‘“‘ Enrico will let them 
bathe there.” 

‘* Why should they go all the 
way to el Ombu when their 
uncle’s place is just near? Don’t 
be silly. If they want to go 
swimming they shall. I'll take 
them. We'll all go swimming, 
in my son-in-law’s pool. If you 
don’t want to come you needn’t.” 

“ Viejo, you'll get them all 
landed in jail! Don’t be so 
impetuous; what can you do? 
The police are there ; it belongs 
to Peron now, not to Emilio or 
Jorge,”’ she exclaimed, smiling 
at his reaction. 

“Jail? rubbish! I know all 
about San Anselmo; I won’t 
get anyone in jail. We can 
drive in there as easy as you 
like.” 

Juan Carlos’s dark eyes were 
snapping with pleasure. ‘ How, 
grandfather ? ”’ 

The old man was pink with 
excitement. “Eh? It’s easy! 
The place was taken over to 
make an old-people’s recreation 
ground and home. For the old 
people of the Republic to amuse 
themselves; I read it in the 
papers. All right. No one can 
dispute my right. I’m old; 
I’m of the Republic; four 
generations, and I wish to amuse 
myself. To do that I take my 
grandchildren with me; also to 
see I don’t drown. It was all in 
the papers, for the old people! 
Maria Elena, get the car.” 

“ Viejo, you’re not wise,” 
Maria Elena said, aware of the 
sudden quickening of her blood, 
her pleasure in this sudden 
defiance of political authority. 

Arturo looked up from his 
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chess. ‘They were wrong to 
take San Anselmo and then not 
to pay,” he said calmly. ‘“ But 
now it’s theirs. Juan Carlos was 
a young fool to go in there like 
that. When the police are 
there, leave things alone.” 

El Viejo bristled. ‘‘ And the 
old people? Wasn’t it declared 
open for the old people ? 

aes 

“Can anyone deny I’m one 
of them ?” 

ie 

** So I have the right to go in 
there ?” 

“You have, yes. But not 
Juan Carlos and the others.” 

“Tf it’s for my pleasure then 
I can take whom I like. I don’t 
care what they say, I'm going 
to bathe in that pool, and Juan 
Carlos shall come with me.” 
He swung round to the boy: 
*“ And don’t start saying it’s 
dangerous or better not; too 
many of you squat around say- 
ing that and look what’s hap- 
pened! You lose everything 
and then howl, ‘The big boy 
came and took it off me!’ 
Waaaaah !” 

“Please, Viejo!’ Maria Elena 
cried. ‘ Don’t incite my boys 
to riot. I’d hate them all to be 
clapped into jail for counter- 
government subversive activi- 
ties! After all, Emilio saved 
Madrugada ; if he’d made a fuss 
they might have taken that 
also!” 

“T’m not talking about 
Emilio, I want to go swimming. 
Have the boys got their things? 
Maria Elena, will you drive 
us ? ” 

She looked at her husband, 


but he was submerged in his 
chess again; she hesitated a 
second, and then, feeling sud- 
denly free of something heavy 
and suffocating, she strolled over 
to the car. 

“Tl drive you,” she said. 
* But I don’t think you'll get 
in.” . 

The boys ran shouting for 
their bathing-suits and el Viejo 
pestered Laura to find his. They 
piled into the car. Maria Elena 
pressed her foot down and the 
car swung out of the drive, over 
the mud road to the highway, 
and then full speed for the 
stronghold of the enemy, San 
Anselmo. El Viejo was in high 
spirits. 

** Just do what I tell you,” he 
chortled. ‘“‘ When we get to the 
gates, drive straight in and up 
to the pool.” 

San Anselmo was one of the 
most beautiful estancias in the 
country ; the house and grounds 
were famous. Maria Elena felt 
her hands tighten on the wheel 
as they drove up; a little pulse 
beat at her temples. She turned 
the car into the gates without 
slowing. El Viejo saluted the 
guard smartly, and the man, 
surprised, saluted back. 

“You see? Straight on to the 
pool.” 

They were in sight of the 
house. It hurt Maria Elena 
to look. They had stripped off 
all the creeper, but the lovely 
Spanish colonial one-storeyed 
house was there as it had first 
been. They passed the workers’ 
houses on the left and the 
stables ; the drive swept round 
to the front; they had come in 
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by the back entrance instead of 
through the park. Ontside the 
house some men were sitting 
round a table, eating. El Viejo 
wished them good appetite ; 
they looked up startled and he 
chuckled. The grass was dis- 
coloured from the drought ; the 
whole place was neglected, un- 
tidy, sad. The lovely facade of 
the house stared in silent be- 
wilderment at the unkempt view: 
someone had scrawled some- 
thing with chalk on one of the 
walls; an attempt had been 
made to paint a copper beech 
green. Maria Elena had not 
known how much it would hurt. 
As they reached the building 
that housed the pool she saw 
with relief that the creeper had 
been left there. They got out 


and tried the main door; it was 


locked. One of the girls found 
@ dressing-room window open 
and climbed through, but the 
door had been locked with a key 
and she could not open it for 
them. Juan Carlos and Fer- 
nando swung themselves up the 
wall and dropped lightly over 
the top on to the paving round 
the pool. 

“Well, Viejo, how are you 
going to get your swim now?” 
Maria Elena challenged; “ I'll 
have to go and find one of the 
peons to unlock the door, and 
he will refuse.” 

The old man was studying the 
wall. Quite suddenly he grabbed 
hold of a tree and hauled him- 
self upwards into the low crutch 
of the branches. 

*“* Viejo, be careful!” 

Undeterred, he groped for a 
foothold in the wall, found it, 
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and reached across. Panting, 
he lifted himself on to the top 
of it. Maria Elena was really 
scared; the old man was well 
over seventy ; he could not go 
climbing walls at that age. 

“Juan Carlos! Come and 
help your grandfather ! 

Viejo looked at her, then he 
gave a funny little groan. She 
saw his face pucker ; he slumped 
and then vanished over the wall. 

* Juan Carlos! Juan Carlos! 
El Viejo’s fallen!” 

“Ah Dios! What shall I 
do ?*’ she said, and tackled the 
tree bravely, afraid for her 
stockings but more afraid for 
the old man; how could he be 
so stupid as to think he could 
seale walls like a boy. Did he 
not realise it was enough to kill 
him. And now if he had fallen 
and hit his head—Maria Elena 
found herself scrambling over 
the wall into her brother-in- 
law’s swimming-pool. 

El Viejo was waiting for her 
with a grin from ear to ear. 
“Did I seare you? How you 
squealed ! Now they'll all 
be along!” he exclaimed de- 
lightedly. 

As soon as he had changed, 
he raced Juan Carlos up the 
bath. 

Maria Elena stood watching 
them; they had turned on the 
water and it spouted through 
twin gargoyles’ heads at the 
shallow end of the pool by the 
marble steps. The pool was 
beautiful. It was surrounded 
on three sides by the creeper- 
covered walls, laced over with 
the branches of trees; at the end 
by the steps was a pavilion over- 
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grown with jasmine, where there 
were shower-rooms and cubicles. 
The sunlight flickered through 
the leaves and broke free directly 
overhead. There was peace here 
and great charm. She could 
remember swimming here so 
many times—after parties at 
the house on Sunday after- 
noons—they had always known 
young Emilio and Jorge. It 
was so natural that her sister 
had married Jorge. She re- 
membered the young French 
boy, Etienne, slim and white 
and beautiful, swimming in the 
green waters at dawn with her- 
self and Jorge and Luisa. Her 
fingers touched the creeper 
lovingly. 

The pool was long and tiled 
and there were stone benches to 
sit on and watch the bathers, 
benches with carved feet. The 
walls kept the sunlight and 
mellowed it; in the water the 
bodies of the bathers seemed 
effortless, tapering, exquisite. 
Only the old man laughing and 
bouncing in the shallow end 
was round and pink and wicked 
like a friendly Pan. She saw 
the glistening brown limbs of 
Juan Carlos flash through the 
water, and after him Fernando, 
still thin and awkward but 
graceful in the pool; the girls 
were there too, giggling, a little 
uncertain. That annoyed her. 
She had never been like that ; 
she would have been racing the 
boys and winning, she and 
Luisita—how slim and wild they 
had been! 

She could feel all the park- 
land beyond and the old colonial 
house, the wooded glades and 


the lake, the miles and miles of 
land that was San Anselmo; 
land for crops, land for cattle, 
land for pleasure, and in the 
evenings the sound of a guitar 
from the bunk-house playing a 
tango, samba, or an old song. 
The cattle, the men in bom- 
bachas, the guitar—yes, that 
was Argentine; and the house 
was Spain in Argentina, with all 
its grace and charm, bordering 
between the ornate splendour 
and the cruel simplicity, but the 
pool—where did that come from? 
Along the top of the wall were 
flower-urns, and the wall was 
warm and old and sure of itself, 
the gargoyles’ heads were charm- 
ing in their ugliness, and the 
wide marble steps—she thought 
of the French boy again and the 
novels of Balzac. Yes, here was 
France, old, serene, sun-warmed. 
San Anselmo. Emilio’s pride, 
his father’s and his sons’ pride, 
but not any more. For her it 
had been simply a summer idyll 
—the long sweet weeks as house 
guest when she was seventeen 
and the French boy came to 
stay. Now her children swam 
in the pool where she and her 
sister had watched the tall 
blond boy grow gold and brown 
and dazzle them with his differ- 
ence; and he had said, “ This is 
like Balzac. Did you read ‘ Le 
Lys dans la Vallée’? ” 

She heard someone unlocking 
the door to the pool. It was 
Eugenio; he had been capataz 
here before it was taken over, 
and he came into the sunlight 
apologetically. 

“They sent me,” he told her. 
‘““How are you, sefora? And 
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the others, seftor Emilio, sefor 
Jorge, and sefior Alfredo? I saw 
your car come in.” 

She sighed and gave him the 
news ; then she told him, “ The 
old man was determined to 
bathe; he even jumped over 
the wall. I was so scared I had 
to follow. The pool is still 
beautiful.” 

“ You, 
beautiful.” 

They stood in silence for a 
little minute. El Viejo came 
out of the water; he had gone 
down to the other end when he 
saw the man appear. 

“Eh, do you remember me, 
Eugenio? How is your boy? 
Well, did they send you to turn 
us out? Off my son-in-law’s 
land ?”’ 

“Of course I remember you, 
senwor. Thank you, my boy is 
well; he works hard at his 
studies.” 

The old man seized a towel 
and rubbed his bald head and 
short grey hair vigorously, 
firing questions at the one-time 
capataz, asking him about the 
land and the animals. The man 
shrugged. 

“They don’t care,” he said. 
‘* There is the drought to blame 
things on and they don’t worry. 
They sit about the house and 
eat. We do our work as before, 
but there’s no heart in it. They 
are from the town. They say 
the place will be for old people. 
In the beginning I thought it 
might be a nice idea, but they 
do nothing ; one little piece for 
show, that is all, at the other 
end of the park.” 

“Do they pay you well?” 


the pool is _ still 
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“Oh yes, we are well paid ; 
that’s why I stay on.” 

‘I can’t stand this much 
longer,’ Maria Elena thought. 

‘“* Viejo, when you're ready 
we'll go.” 

** Now that I’ve had my swim, 
yes.” 

She stayed talking to Eugenio 
until they were ready; the 
conversation was not easy; they 
were both too conscious of the 
past. She took one last look at 
the pool and then they went 
through the glass doors to the 
car. Instead of leaving at once, 
she swung the car on through 
the park, past the bamboo 
grove, through the jungle, as 
they had named it, to the lake. 
It was dry. On its shores had 
been a playhouse she and Jorge 
and Luisa had built. Later 
Juan Carlos and his friends had 
used it. Before the place was 
taken she remembered the 
solemn ceremony with which the 
children had destroyed it. Fer- 
nando leaned forward now to 
point to the place. El Viejo 
remembered also. 

“ Didn’t you build a house 
there once, Maria Elena ? ”’ 

‘** Yes, don’t you remember ? 
the children had it later. They 
destroyed it.’ 

The old man nodded, under- 
standing at once. He was 
tired after his swim but still 
triumphant. 

“Go back by the house,’’ he 
urged, then: “tell me, Juan 
Carlos, when are we going down 
to Pergamino again? There 
are some young horses to be 
broken in soon; will you help? 
Do you remember the breaking- 
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in here at San Anselmo? And 
the asados with half an ox 
roasting for the men? And the 
young bulls, how we used to try 
to ride them? You were one 
who stayed on longest, like your 
grandfather; you're the one 
who’s most like me, don’t you 
forget it.’ He chuckled again. 
‘*So you dived in the pool and 
wished the fellow good after- 
noon! I must remember that.” 
As they turned he said, ‘‘ They 
can take San Anselmo, they can 
spoil the house and ruin the 
grounds, but they can’t destroy 
the past. When you’re young 
it’s the time to build up the past, 
build up a good one to look 
back on, that stays with you, but 
don’t live in it. Every day is 
precious. Today was precious.” 

As they passed the house the 
men who were eating looked up. 
‘* Good afternoon ; buen apro- 
vecho !” he cried again ironically. 
When they drew near the 
gates the guard saluted, deter- 
mined to be first this time. El 
Viejo crowed with glee. 

“* Buenas tardes, capitan!” 
he called, saluting back, and the 
fellow grinned. 

‘*They haven't told him yet 
who we are,’’ Maria Elena said. 
‘“* Nonsense, of course he 
knows. If they sent for Eugenio, 
do you mean to say they didn’t 
send down to the gate to know 
who let us through ? ”’ 

The woman smiled and lifted 
her shoulders. Her foot pressed 
the accelerator. 

Half-way along the road the 
old man suddenly let out a yell. 
‘““My hat! Maria Elena, my 
hat !* 
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“What hat? You didn’t 
have a hat, father.” 

“Oh yes, I had a white sun- 
hat with my bathing - things ; 
I put it on the peg in the 
changing-cubicle.” 

‘** It must be with your things; 
look well.” 

‘** No—it isn’t here.”’ 

‘** On the floor ? * 

“6 No.”’ 

** Juan Carlos, did you see his 
hat ?”’ 

“He had one with him—no, 
it isn’t here.” 

Maria Elena slowed down the 
car and looked at her father. 

** Listen, Viejo, did you leave 
your hat behind on purpose ? ”’ 

‘** Qn purpose! What an idea! 
Why should I go leaving my 
hat behind? Don’t be silly, 
munequita ; it was a new hat 
I bought at Mar del Plata.’’ 

Without another word she 
turned the car, trying not to 
smile, and drove back. Juan 
Carlos was leaning forward, his 
arms on the back of the seat, 
waiting to see what would 
happen. The old man chattered 
on about Mar del Plata. 

The policeman on the gate 


looked surprised, uncertain. 
El Viejo saluted gaily and 
yelled— 


“T left my hat! In the old 
days my son-in-law would send 
it over the next day, but with 
the present owners you never 
know! Even with my son-in- 
law you never know. It was a 
new hat!” 

The sentry laughed. “ Be 
careful they don’t catch you, 
sehor ; 1 hear there are storm- 
clouds that way.” 
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The old man made a face and 
Maria Elena drove on up to the 
house. 

‘* Stop at the peons’ quarters. 
I have to find Eugenio for the 
key.” 

She waited while he bounced 
out of the car to the bunk- 
house. He was gone a long time. 

“Juan Carlos, go and find 
your grandfather.” 

The boy leaped out and she 
watched the easy swing of his 
shoulders as he walked away. 
The girls were tittering in the 
back. 

El Viejo returned aeccom- 
panied by half the workers. 
They were discussing the short- 
age of machinery, the men 
talking easily, telling him their 
problems, their black eyes 
crinkling at the corners with 


pleasure at being understood ; 
Eugenio by the old man’s side 
showing proudly that he was an 
old friend. When he was in the 


ear, Eugenio jumped on the 
running - board to accompany 
them to the pool. This time 
Maria Elena took the right-hand 
drive, past the windows of the 
ballroom. Listless with the 
drought and lack of care stood 
the tree the Duke of Windsor 
had planted when he visited 
them as Prince of Wales. The 
car stopped and el Viejo climbed 
out; he vanished with Eugenio 
into the swimming-pool. Just 
as they reappeared triumphant, 
# man came from the house in 
his shirt-sleeves. Maria Elena 
watched him call to Eugenio, 
then she saw el Viejo go, hat in 
hand, with the capataz to meet 
him. She could see the man 
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was angry ; he must be in charge 
here. 

‘“* That’s the one,” Juan Carlos 
told her. “He kicked us out 
before.”’ 

She fiddled with the ignition 
key. Her father was taking a 
long time. She could see the 
man had stopped shouting but 
was still angry, suspicious. He 
sent Eugenio away and she was 
afraid he might have been sent 
to call the police. 

“* They can be so brutal, these 
people,” she murmured. “ Juan 
Carlos, don’t you get out of the 
car; we may have to fetch your 
father.”’ 

From where they were parked 
they could see the house clearly, 
long and low, with wrought-iron 
bars on some of the windows. 
She remembered the fountain in 
the centre patio and the coloured 
Andalusian tiles, and the rooms, 
the wide graceful rooms leading 
one into the other, the rich 
hangings and the ornate furni- 
ture, but not too much; the 
early Peruvian icons, the first 
religious works they had con- 
ceived for Christianity, old, so 
old, cruel, crude, painted in 
gold, and the face of the cruci- 
tied Christ that was an Indian 
writhing impaled upon a stake, 
the black sloe eyes, high cheek- 
bones, long black hair, and in 
his face the anguish, the in- 
evitability, the bitter pride, 
dying to prove his faith. 

El Viejo was coming towards 
them now; the man walked 
with him a little way and then 
turned back. The old man 
opened the door and climbed in 
beside her, grinning. 
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“ Well?” 

“He’s not so bad; never 
been on an estancia before ; 
they took him from his town 
job and posted him here as a 
reward for good work. He has 
two assistants, both from the 
town.” El Viejo chuckled: “If 
this goes on it won’t be long 
before we get the place back 
again. Eugenio’s running the 
estancia, but there’s no one to 
take any interest. They seem 
to have been forgotten or else 
the money’s run out.’’ Then, 
‘* About the boys coming to 
bathe, I quoted Peron’s words 
to him, ‘The only privileged 
people in our nation are the 
children "—but he says he’s been 
told to allow no one in.”’ 

Then he said, ‘‘ Drive back 
by Madrugada; this wilderness 
upsets me.” i 

Maria Elena turned the car 
through the park; it would 
take them twenty minutes to 
reach the sister estancia. 

“T told them what I thought,” 
el Viejo was saying; “ told 
them what I thought of the 
whole thing, and they didn’t 
arrest me. I can come back 
when I like. He was angry 
enough to start off with, he 
wanted to charge me with all 
sorts of things; when they see 
you're not a fancy pants they’re 
quite reasonable.”’ 

The woman smiled, turning the 
car up through the woods and 
presently through a gate into 
the grounds of Madrugada. 
They crossed the bridge over an 
artificial river and up the broad 
way to the lawns. Here the 
grass was beautiful, the trees 
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healthy and alive; near the 
house the lawns came down in 
terraces, and the house itself, 
massive and beautiful, awaited 
them, passively conscious of its 
grooming. Old Emilio had built 
it for his sons and their families 
to live in, and his wife had it 
completed after his death. It 
was modern, two-storeyed, with 
nearly fifty rooms, tall and solid, 
with a pillared entrance and, 
at the back, a marble terrace 
with steps to the lawn. The 
swimming-pool was set in the 
grass just above the rose-garden. 
It was dusk already, but there 
were no lights in the house. 

** Isn’t Jorge there ? ’”’ the old 
man asked. ‘“ And Luisa?” 

‘“ No, they have the house in 
town.”’ 


‘Young Emilio? Alfredo?” 


‘In town also, or at Mar del 
Plata.” 

** Well, well.” 

The old man looked at the 
house in silence. 

‘*The servants are there if 


you want to go in. Luisa has 
the place kept beautifully, but 
they hardly ever come here.” 

One of the girls in the back 
seat chirped up, ‘‘I want her 
to give a ball for me here; 
think how beautiful it would be ! 
The guests could stay over- 
night.” 

El Viejo said, “ It’s a shame 
they have no children. The old 
people built this place to be 
filled with children; now they 
all live in town and there are 
no little ones.’ Then he said, 
“T always felt this place was a 
fine house, but too much for 
show. San Anselmo was the 
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real home, the real estancia. 
Here you never see the men. 
This is a palace.” 

He got out of the car and the 
children walked with him on the 
lawn; Maria Elena picked a 
rose and held it in her slim 
fingers. She thought of Luisa 
and her unanswered longing for 
children ; of Alfredo who was a 
widower with one son; and of 
Emilio who had never married. 
Remembering the times when 
they had all played as children 
at San Anselmo, she sighed. 
They had all lost money and 
property since then, though per- 
haps the worst blow of all was 
losing San Anselmo. But after 


the old man died they had been 
there so seldom; the boys did 
not care for the country life ; 
they became lawyers and city 
business men; they wanted to 


amuse themselves and travel in 
Europe ; and the hungry govern- 
ment, looking round, had seen 
the big houses and huge grounds 
with no one there and said, 
‘“We want this place for the 
old people who have never had 
@ holiday; we'll give you so 
much.’ And now she and el 
Viejo were perhaps the ones 
who mourned it most. She 
knew that in the study at 
Madrugada Jorge had all the 
old photos of San Anselmo in 
the days of the gaucho and the 
covered wagon, and old Emilio 
was in the pictures with coins on 
his belt, wearing wrinkled boots 
and a chiripa. She thought: 
we cry out ‘ Why have we lost 
all this?’ She thought: ‘We 
were too sure, too scornful; we 
were the invincible, the divine 
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right, the old Spanish families ; 
we had grown soft and helpless.’ 

“ Be careful you don’t take 
cold,’ she called to her father. 

He came back to the car and 
they climbed in. 

The old man was muttering 
something to himself. 

“The land,” he was saying, 
“they can’t afford to ignore 
the land. Look at San Anselmo ; 
old Emilio’s father bought the 
land and worked hard at it; 
Emilio built it up to a great 
estancia ; his sons lived off it 
but not on it; the government 
took it, for what? to make an 
old people’s home while the 
agriculture can go to pot. The 
peons have gone from the land 
to the factories and the dollars 
have gone to build the factories, 
so there is no money to import 
machinery to replace the men 
on the land, so even the ones 
who cared now care no longer. 
The land is left, and every day 
the peso is worth less; the 
cattle are poor, and why should 
the estanciero care? He doesn’t 
get any of the increased price. 
Dios ! what a lot of fools! The 
sons of the poor are brought up 
in a cradle of propaganda, and 
the sons of the wealthy in 
imitation French salons. Ay, 
my country! Is this all that 
the years of peace and prosperity 
have brought you ? ”’ 

“Hush, Viejo, you will only 
make yourself ill,’ Maria Elena 
said softly. ‘‘ At least your 
grandsons were brought up 
healthily.” 

The old man _ brightened: 
** Yes, you can see the difference 
when they come into a room. 
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Thank God they haven’t too 
much money behind them; at 
least they know they have to 
work and they do work; maybe 
they will do something for their 
country. Old Emilio had that 
look about him, only harder.”’ 
The woman said, ‘‘ An English 
friend of mine said to me, ‘ The 
people in your country have had 
too much tranquillity, too much 
to eat for too long, too much 
certainty about tomorrow ; most 
of your friends don’t live, they 
exist, and small troubles become 
immense and big troubles vague 
and unimportant.’ Martita had 


just shown her the beautiful 
bound album they have with 
the account of her young cousin 
who was killed by robbers; it 
is a huge book, with the boy’s 
picture and all the funeral—you 


know it. My friend looked at it 
and she said, ‘ We have lost so 
many boys, we lose them every 
twenty-five years. We have no 
time to mourn or make albums, 
no time to talk about tragedy ; 
but you, you have all the time 
in the world—how strange.’ Do 
you remember how people 
laughed when Peron announced 
he would be president ? No one 
cared. When he took power 
they shrugged, ‘ He won’t last.’ 
‘How can they last?’ And 
now they rule our lives. We 
cry out and fight among our- 
selves, but really we are saying 
all the time, ‘ It can’t last.’ We 
still have a lot left, we still eat 
well; my friend was right, we 
all eat, so no one moves. The 
only patriots are the hungry or 
the hunted. The rest speak 
sentimentally of the flag, the 
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tradition, their country, and ask 
what’s for dinner.”’ 

Maria Elena pressed the car 
ahead, faster, her hands slim 
and capable on the wheel; for 
a second she was proud of them, 
not for their shape but for the 
short nails and tips worn from 
cooking and house-keeping and 
painting, from modelling small 
bodies and minds. She thought 
of her children and how she had 
tried to bring them up as el Viejo 
wanted, how her own life was 
full and often difficult, and 
people thought her a little crazy. 
She thought: ‘San Anselmo, 
is that my country? Is that 
my children’s heritage?’ She 
felt the pain inside her, the car 
skimming the dark asphalt, the 
lights of the pueblo in the dis- 
tance. And behind her the 
young ones, what were they 
thinking? Did it mean any- 
thing to them? San Anselmo ? 

Beside her el Viejo twisted his 
white cotton hat in his fingers. 
He was tired, the day had been 
a long one. His small lively 
eyes were half shut, blinking 
and peering at the gloom, seeing 
no longer the road to the village 
or the trees on either side. 
Remembering the old days on 
the Pampa, the long rides in the 
rain, cattle-droving, the heavy 
infinite rain pouring itself against 
his poncho, trickling from his 
hat-brim down his neck, caught 
by the handkerchief until at 
last it was saturated and the 
cold damp oozed down his back. 
The cattle miserable with the 
long trek, the vast grey veiled 
plain ahead of them, and the 
men silently riding. 
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He thought of the nights 
round the fire sucking the yerba 
tea from the “ mate,” telling old 
stories and making new ones; 
of the hot days when the dust 
bit your throat and there was a 
rodeo rounding up the cattle for 
branding and selling, the horses 
weaving in and out, separating 
the young ones; the whistle of 
the rope and the young bull’s 
surprise as it fell over his horns, 
the men moving quietly, surely, 
the tug on his head, his back 
legs kicking, and suddenly the 
rope round them also. He 
thought of the startled grunt 
and the thud of the bull on its 
side, the men close round it and 
the hot iron on its hide—so 
qnick, so quiet, there was no 
time for fear. 

He thought of the ‘‘ doma,” 
the breaking-in of the horses, 
the wild frenzied bucking be- 
neath him once the ropes were 
loosened, the men calling advice, 
the smell of the sweating animal 
and the leather, his arm aching 
from using the flat belt of the 
whip, but the mouth left tender, 
untouched. He could remember 
when the harvesters came to 
gather in the wheat and the 
fights at night over the cards 
and the quick flash of knives. 
The old hands gathered round 
the fireplace at night drinking 
‘* mate’? and talking of witches 
and devils; Saturday night, 
when they rode into the village 
to the local store to drink 
‘cana’ or perhaps to a dance 
with the country girls. On 
Sunday they ran races or played 
‘“* pato,” dashing their horses at 
each other to grab the * duck,” 
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the rough hide shaped like a 
football with handles —leaning 
low from the saddle to scoop it 
from the ground or standing up- 
right to hurl it to another player, 
drumming down the field to the 
goal. He remembered the cow- 
hides on the floors and the first 
time he tried skinning a steer ; 
the old woman singing in the 
kitchen and the melancholy 
strumming of a guitar. 

Anastasio could dance a 
Malambo better than any man, 
they said. Good, let’s see; who'll 
take the challenge? At the 
dance the guitar-players gather 
in the corner, the girls stand 
back in a ring, the “ chinas” 
with their dark eyes and coloured 
cotton dresses. Anastagio’s spurs 
jingle and ring, his heels hit the 
ground, thud, thud, thud, his 
legs twist and cross and bend, 
his ankles touch the floor; with 
his knife he sets the spurs 
shrilling through the music. He 
is good—very good—now he 
stops and Osvaldo meets fhe 
challenge. Osvaldo is not so 
agile ; a stranger comes forward, 
then Anastasio again; his spurs 
send splinters flying from the 
wood floor, faster and faster ; 
the girl in the red dress is 
watching him with the silver 
shivering of the spurs in her 
eyes, and he knows without 
looking that she is there, so the 
Malambo becomes fantastic and 
the stranger takes up the chal- 
lenge again and the two dance 
on until they are exhausted. 
But Anastasio wins, it is his 
night. ... 

The old man blinked, looking 
out of the window at the lights 
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of the pueblo drawing nearer. 
He had had the best of both 
worlds. His wife liked the 
town, so she lived there; and 
recently they had induced him 
to spend more and more time 
with her, but as a young man 
he had vanished for months at a 
time to different parts of the 
country, learning new methods, 
seeing new tasks, watching the 
vast struggle to conquer the 
land. He had been in the sugar- 
belt in Tucuman and among the 
yerba gatherers in Misiones ; he 
had worked with the shepherds 
in Patagonia and gone north 
again to the borders of Brazil ; 
he had been with the Indians 
and the English, the Scots and 
the Welsh, the Germans and 
the Dutch and the Irish. 

In Buenos Aires he had 
watched the city grow; he 
knew the old port and the new, 
the confiterias and the bars 
where the men from the country 
went, and the newspaper offices 
in 25 de Mayo; he knew the 
artists and dancers of the Boca 
and the poets and actors of 
Corrientes, the Hotel de Los 
Imigrantes and the drawing- 
rooms of Alvear; he knew all 
the richness and life that his 
country held, he knew it as one 
who had lived all his life in the 
country and as one who had 
twice gone to Europe and re- 
turned. He had lost money and 
made it and lost again; what 
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he did not lose he gave, but now 
the words that his daughter had 
said were troubling to him, they 
pushed aside the memories and 
worried him. His friends’ sons 
worried him. The young writers 
stayed in the city and tried to 
write like Tchekov and Sartre 
and Kafka; the young artists 
attempted Picasso and the musi- 
cians Debussy, each in his own 
little circle, his own little cell, 
each only for himself. And 
where, in the midst of all this, 
was Argentina? Where was 
the country he knew ? 

He sat in the car beside his 
daughter, his hands kneading 
and crushing the white sun-hat, 
his blue eyes frowning a little, 
perplexed and tired, thinking 
how angry old Emilio would 
have been at anyone seizing his 
estancia and forbidding his grand- 
sons to bathe in the pool he had 
built for them. El Viejo sighed. 
Then suddenly, remembering the 
sentry at the gate and Maria 
Elena’s face when he pretended 
to fall off the wall, he chuckled. 
He said again— 

‘* We have only one life that 
we know of; every day is 
precious, even today.” 

He settled back in his seat, 
thinking with pleasure of the 


trouble he had caused at San 
Anselmo, and the story he 
would write for Larreta, a 


story of the country he had 
loved so well. 
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COMMENT. 


THE Revel that each Party 
holds in the autumn at some 
popular seaside resort is not 
entirely unlike one of those 
medisval festivals at which for 
a day, or a little longer, the 
children were allowed to ape 
their elders and betters, don their 
clothes, and invest themselves 
with a measure of authority. 
These masquerades were good 
fun while they lasted, and so long 
as the fooling was not taken 
seriously. 

The comparison is a little un- 
fair to the Party Conference. 
There, at least, everyone takes 
himself or herself pretty seri- 
ously ; while the outside world 
pays quite a lot of attention 
to the deliberations. Unfortun- 
ately, however, the gatherings 
themselves do not always merit 
the attention they get. In 
theory the debates, the speeches, 
and the resolutions are supposed 
to reflect faithfully the opinion 
of the constituencies. In prac- 
tice the delegates mostly come 
from the more extreme wings of 
the Parties and consequently 
represent only a section of 
opinion. 

This is most noticeable when 
a Party, and especially the 
Socialist Party, is in Opposition. 
It is so easy, and apparently 
so innocuous, to pass a few 
resounding and comprehensive 
resolutions. Nationalise every- 
thing, abolish the public schools, 
and so on. The wiser men, who 
are hoping one day to form the 


Government, may shake their 
heads, but are inclined to smile 
tolerantly and let the children 
have a good time. After all, a 
resolution is just a resolution, 
and since the Socialists are in 
Opposition, no one will expect 
them immediately to honour 
some extravagant commitment. 
When they are in office the 
position will be very different, 
no doubt, but by then the offend- 
ing resolutions will probably be 
forgotten. So sometimes they 
are. But sometimes they are 
not, and the birds come home 
to roost, and the leaders begin 
to wish they had been more 
cautious and less complaisant. 
Actually, at Morecambe in 
September, the Socialists, with 
some lapses, were quite sensible; 
at least they were more sensible 
in what they said than in what 
they did. What they said was 
sometimes frothy, but was often 
quite harmless. What they did 
was to elect seven gentlemen as 
representatives of the constitu- 
encies on the National Executive 
of the Party. The result of these 
elections was not altegether sur- 
prising. The constituencies, 
which returned these seven Mem- 
bers out of a total of twenty- 
seven, have alwayr been a little 
to the left of the Left and are 
well balanced by the Trade 
Unions, which are always a little 
to the right of it, and return their 
own representatives. The signi- 
ficance of the elections was not 
in the fact that the followers 
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of Mr Bevan slightly improved 
their position, nor in the eclipse 
of Dr Dalton, who is generally 
suspected of hanging up his hat 
in both houses and is, in conse- 
quence, not regarded with much 
favour by either. What really 
mattered was the defeat of Mr 
Morrison, which might be inter- 
preted as an oblique vote of 
censure on Mr Attlee. Although 
Mr Morrison is unlikely to occupy 
the highest position, he is still 
the second in command, and to 
reject him in favour of Mr 
Crossman is to condemn the 
official policy of the Party. 
That interpretation is pos- 
sible, but not inevitable. Mr 
Morrison has never quite re- 
covered from his unfortunate 
spell at the Foreign Office, when 
he left a job he liked and did well 
for another for which he was 
totally unfitted. He has never 
won back the prestige he lost in 
a few unhappy months. 
Although the practical results 
of the voting at Morecambe may 
be negligible, their moral results 
are likely to be important. The 
very considerable section of the 
Socialist Party which is looking 
for the most likely band-waggon 
to mount may decide that if the 
present is with Mr Attlee, the 
future is with Mr Bevan, and by 
transferring their allegiance a 
little too precipitately may turn 
the future into the present. 
The feud is certainly still on, 
and all the attempts of amiable 
and well-meaning men to prove 
that the quarrel is of little 
account and that harmony really 
reigns in the ranks of Labour are 
unavailing. There was a lot of 
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“Clem” and “Hugh” and 
“Tom” about the proceedings 
at Morecambe, but the insistent 
bandying about of Christian 
names was even more meaning- 
less than it usually is. It neither 
obscured the antagonisms nor 
precluded some very plain speak- 
ing. This was as common on the 
Right as on the Left, because, 
while Mr Bevan was never a man 
to suffer taunts in silence, many 
of Mr Attlee’s supporters, stung 
into activity by what they re- 
garded as disloyalty to the 
Labour movement, gave tit for 
tat, and their tit was often as 
nasty as Mr Bevan’s tat. 

Directly Parliament returned 
to its labours, the Parliamentary 
Party met for a show-down. 
The rank and file must disclose 
under which king they served. 
Mr Bevan’s Group must be 
dissolved and never recur. Mr 
Attlee got his majority, but 
51 Socialists sided with Mr 
Bevan and there were a num- 
ber of unexplained abstentions. 
Although technically this was 
a success for the leaders, they 
can hardly have been cheered 
by the discovery that more than 
a quarter of the Parliamentary 
Party was against them, and 
the victory was of the Pyrrhic 
variety. 

Nevertheless, Mr Bevan and 
his men accepted the verdict 
and agreed to toe the line. 
They would go on meeting, but 
as @ group and not as a Group ; 
that is to say, they would 
assemble from time to time and 
listen to a disquisition on a 
matter of public interest from 
some learned authority, but 
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would never, never presume to 
discuss the policy of the Party. 

So that was that, and it 
remains to be seen how long the 
uneasy truce will endure. The 
disunity of Socialism is plain, 
and only escapable with the 
assistance of the Tories. 

If the Government would be 
obliging enough to provide a 
plain issue like a new Trades 
Disputes Bill, the breach might 
be filled in and Labour might 
go to the polls as a single 
army with a single purpose. 
But so far the Tories have been 
disobliging. They would almost 
certainly be defeated in an 
Election now, although in the 
past three months their position 
appears to have slightly im- 
proved. Whether the Socialists 


in their present state of mind 
would be able, as victors, to form 
a reasonably strong Government 


is open to doubt, and if the divi- 
sion in their ranks gets worse 
they may not even he the 
victors. 

By contrast with Morecambe, 
Scarborough was a place of polite- 
ness and dinner jackets. This 
may signify the difference be- 
tween Tories and Socialists, or 
perhaps merely that between 
Scarboroughand Morecambe. Or 
it may symbolise the greater 
unity in the forces of the 
Government. Some differences 
of opinion appeared — major 
difficulties on minor matters like 
Town and Country Planning, 
or minor difficulties on major 
matters like G.A.T.T. On foreign 
affairs and the economic conse- 
quences of Mr Butler, unanimity, 
or near it, reigned. On the 
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whole the Conservatives were 
content to follow their leaders 
and did not allow themselves to 
be depressed by reports of swing- 
ing opinion in the constituencies. 
Certainly it looks as though they 
would be in for three years, and 
in that period much may happen. 
If at the end of it they can show 
an economy restored to stability 
and a reasonably high standard 
of living, and if at the same time 
the Socialists have not composed 
their internal quarrel, the electors 
may decide to give them a 
further term of office. 


Admirers of General Bisen- 
hower, who are as numerous in 
this country as they are in the 
United States, have been follow- 
ing the Presidential campaign 
with deepening dismay. Much 
of what has been happening to 
General Eisenhower is what is 
bound to happen to any Presi- 
dential candidate in these days. 
A relentless Opposition probes 
his most vulnerable points; a 
remorseless Press turns its lime- 
light on the most intimate details 
of his private life; and he him- 
self, no longer Olympian, aloof 
and austere, has to make a few 
mud-pies, just to show that his 
hat is not too high and his boots 
are not too big. 

But with the General the 
process has been more painful 
and disillusioning than it usually 
is with a candidate. Because 
expectation was pitched so high, 
the disappointment is the more 
keen. He is surrounded by pro- 
fessional politicians, who are only 
too ready to ply him with advice, 
some of which is not very good. 
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He must be all things to all men 
—one sort of Eisenhower in one 
State, another sort in the next, 
and yet another in the one 
after. So the special train 
travelled across the Continent, 
producing what was supposed 
to be the right Eisenhower at 
every stop. 

Of course each transformation 
had its critics and its disadvan- 
tages. When the Liberal Re- 
publican appeared, Governor 
Stevenson talked caustically of a 
‘“me too’? candidate running on 
a “ Yes but” platform, advised 
by a “has been” staff; and 
there was @ grain of truth in the 
jibe. When the General entered 
the wide domain of Colonel 
McCormick and the ‘Chicago 
Tribune’ a sterner manifestation 
was more appropriate. He 
was photographed in apparently 
congenial proximity to Senator 
Taft and Senator McCarthy. He 
made a speech in which, without 
exactly associating himself with 
the neo - Isolationists, he was 
critical of the Korean enterprise 
and the way it had been man- 
aged. The response of his op- 
ponents was immediate. The 
General might have won his 
battle at Chicago, but Senator 
Taft had captured the campaign. 
The General was now the 
prisoner of his bow and spear, 
pledged, if returned, to the very 
policies the more Liberal Re- 
publicans thought they had 
defeated. 

So it went on, and meanwhile 
President Truman, that hard- 
hitting, indomitable little man 
from Missouri, was making his 
own tour, attracting mighty 


crowds and hitting the General 
in some very tender places. 

It is uncertain how far the 
policy of trying to please every- 
body has paid. There is always 
the possibility that each suc- 
cessive transformation may lose 
more votes than it gains; and 
in the end the General may find 
that his best chances of success 
lie in two circumstances—the 
widespread feeling that after 
twenty years the country needs 
a change of administration, and 
his own agreeable personality. 
On the other side of the account 
is the serious consideration that 
a lot of people have been begin- 
ning to wonder whether the 
General, if victorious, will be 
any more the master of the White 
House than he has been of his 
fight for the Presidency. They 
have probably no wish to turn 
out the Democrats if after doing 
so they are to find Senator Taft 
and Senator McCarthy installed 
as the virtual rulers of the 
country. 


Dr Moussadek remains unre- 
pentant and evidently unmoved. 
After an exchange of notes, 
accompanied by threats of what 
he would do if he did not have 
his way, he has broken off rela- 
tions with the United Kingdom. 
The practical result of this action 
is unlikely to be very terrible. 
Our Chargé d’ Affaires in Teheran, 
Mr George Middleton, will no 
longer be required to waste his 
time in fruitless interviews, and 
for this dispensation no one, 
least of all Mr Middleton, will 
lose a night’s sleep. Someone 
will look after the welfare of 
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Persians in London, and some- 
one else will look after that of 
the diminished band of Britons 
in Teheran. Otherwise the im- 
mediate results will not shake 
the earth, and it is significant 
that the Majlis could not even 
muster a quorum to ratify the 
Prime Minister’s decision. 

One possible result of some 
importance is that the Amer- 
icans, who were inclined to think 
that Britain was being stiff and 
unreasonable in its claims, may 
now reconsider their attitude. 
They can hardly continue to 
adhere to the view that if we 
were to show a rather more 
accommodating spirit, Dr Mous- 
sadek would meet us half-way. 
He is prepared to agree to 
arbitration, provided that he is 
allowed to define the terms of 
reference, and he is ready to 
discuss compensation, if the 
British will sweeten the atmo- 
sphere with a gift of £49,000,000. 
The last stipulation is the most 
preposterous of all Dr Mous- 
sadek’s moves. It is almost as 
though a burglar, having broken 
into a house and made off with 
the silver, were to send in a bill 
to the householder. 

Everyone in Britain would like 
to see the dispute settled, and we 
have already conceded a number 
of points; but the settlement 
must be by negotiation and not 
by ‘“ diktat,” particularly the 
“ diktat ” of so irrational a man 
as the Persian Prime Minister. 
The obvious danger that, failing 
an agreement, Russia will be 
invited to step in is in every- 
one’s mind, but equally obvious 
‘is the futility of giving way to 
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blackmail. Mr Churchill once 
described appeasement in terms 
of a stairway: “It is a fine 
broad stairway at the beginning, 
but after a bit the carpet ends. 
A little farther on there are only 
flag-stones, and a little farther 
on still these break beneath your 
feet.”” To give way to Dr Mous- 
sadek’s latest demands would be 
to take several steps down that 
perilous descent. 


When for any reason a prob- 
lem no longer figures in the 
headlines of our newspapers, we 
are always liable to assume, 
erroneously, that it has been 
solved. Since it has ceased to be 
news, we seem to be determined 
not to allow it to become a 
nuisance. Little has been heard 


lately of Kashmir, that prickly 


dispute which a third arbiter 
appointed by the United Nations 
has lately despaired of settling. 
Kashmir still remains an object 
of contention—and potentially 
of something worse—between 
India and Pakistan. The In- 
dians continue to take a rigidly 
legalistic view of the problem, 
unwilling to recognise that where 
deep human interests are in- 
volved the technicalities of law 
become almost irrelevant. The 
Pakistanis, on the other hand, 
brush aside the technicalities and 
take their stand on the broad 
principle that any country with 
a predominantly Moslem popula- 
tion should be included in 
Pakistan and not in India. 
The result has been a deadlock, 
which so far all the efforts of 
the United Nations Organisation 
have failed to break. The danger 
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of the situation has been sharp- 
ened by another issue. The 
rivers that irrigate the plains of 
Pakistan mostly flow from Kash- 
mir or the Punjab; and the 
Indians, so the Pakistanis assert, 
are now building dams and inter- 
fering with the supply of water. 
This to Pakistan is not a question 
of prestige, but of life and death; 
for if the process is allowed to 
continue unimpeded the peas- 
ants will starve. Between 
friendly peoples the matter 
could be adjusted without too 
much difficulty. A very similar 
problem has been met and solved 
in some of the Western States of 
America, which have now settled 
by agreement the amount of 
water which California or Ari- 
zona may take from a river like 
the Colorado. Between India 


and Pakistan no such agreement 
exists or will be easy to obtain 
in the present mood of mutual 
exasperation. 

Here, surely, is a situation in 


which the services of Britain 
as an independent and friendly 
arbiter might be available. Un- 
fortunately in neither India nor 
Pakistan is there just now much 
faith either in our independence 
or in our friendship. We seem 
to have got ourselves into a 
position over Kashmir in which 
neither party trusts us; the 
Indians resent our supposed sup- 
port of the claims of Pakistan, 
and the Pakistanis our supposed 
reluctance to back them in a 
righteous cause. 

Some of the more prominent 
Pakistanis are saying, privately 
but decidedly, that the two 
questions of Kashmir and the 
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rivers will only be settled by war. 
Where and how it would end they 
hardly stop to consider; and 
they might do worse than study 
the course of the Civil War in the 
United States, where a fighting 
people eventually went down 
before a less warlike breed which 
outnumbered it twice over in 
population and many times more 
than that in industrial strength. 
The Pakistanis may be right in 
their conviction that in a week 
they would be in Delhi, but a 
campaign is not necessarily 
ended with the capture of a 
apital. What meanwhile might 
be happening to the Pakistanis 
in East Bengal? And how can 
anyone in these days assume that 
any war anywhere in the world 
can be isolated ? 


The reunion of 5000 members 
of the Waffen 8.S. must have 
been a strange business, almost 
like a convention of retired 
gangsters. TheS.S. were Hitler’s 
staunchest henchmen and were 
debited with some of the more 
terrible crimes of Nazism. It is 
true that the Waffen S.S. were 
not associated with the con- 
centration camps, but were sol- 
diers, and that a quarter of a 
million of them are said to have 
fallen in action. Yet they were 
tainted by the atrocities of 
their comrades in the other 
parts of the Corps, and few 
people in this country can have 
read of the joyous week-end at 
Verden without surprise and even 
shock. We had an impression, 
evidently erroneous, that if a 
man had been in the 8.8., he 
would not advertise the fact. 
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The concern was deepened by 
the speech of a visitor, one 
General Ramcke, who declared 
that the real war criminals were 
not the Germans, but the men 
who had destroyed whole cities 
and had finally dropped an 
atom bomb on Hiroshima. As 
for the black list, on which so 
many S.S. men figured, their 
place on it was an henour. 

It would be a mistake to 
make too much of this episode. 
The General’s truculent words 
have not gone unrebuked, and 
no one minds a few oratorical 
fireworks at a reunion of ex- 
soldiers. But if they go further 
and start dabbling in politics or 
trying to turn themselves into 
quasi-military organisations (as 
German ex-Servicemen did after 
the First World War), they 


shovld be promptly repressed. 


British Liberals, who are dis- 
posed to despair over the for- 
tunes of their Party, may draw 
some comfort from events in 
British Columbia, where a Gen- 
eral Election has swept a tiny 
minority into office. For some 
years the Province has been 
governed by a Coalition of 
Liberals and Conservatives, the 
C.C.F. (the Labour Party of 
Canada) forming the Opposition. 
When the Government Parties 
quarrelled among themselves a 
dissolution was necessary, but 
before this happened the disput- 
ants prudently agreed to pass a 
Bill establishing the alternative 
vote. By this means they hoped 
to spoil the chances of a C.C.F. 
victory, the idea being that a 
good Liberal would give his 
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second vote to a Conservative, 
and a good Conservative his to 
a Liberal. The result might be 
victory for the Liberals or for the 
Conservatives, but not for the 
C.C.F. 

So they reasoned, reckoning 
without their masters. For some 
time the Social Credit Party, 
which has ruled Alberta for many 
years, had been trying unsuc- 
cessfully to capture’ British 
Columbia, running candidates 
who were generally at the bottom 
of the poll. But this year the 
electors of British Columbia 
either voted for Social Credit 
candidates as their first choice, 
or gave them their second 
preference, with the result that 
the Social Credit men, to 
their own and the general 
astonishment, emerged from the 
Election as the strongest Party 
in the Province. It is safe 
to presume that very few 
voters had studied the works 
of Mr Douglas or had any idea 
what Social Credit meant, but 
they were sick of the two older 
Parties, and, disliking Socialism, 
had little choice but to vote as 
they did. 

The new Premier, Mr Bennett, 
is an ex-Conservative, and one 
other Member—a lady—has sat 
in the Legislative Assembly be- 
fore; but the others are raw 
recruits, and out of this unlikely 
material Mr Bennett has had to 
form his Cabinet. It is as though 
Mr Clement Davies were sud- 
denly to find himself with a 
parliamentary majority and was 
required to make Ministers of a 
number of men who had never 
even been in the House of 
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Commons before. Fortunately 
for Mr Bennett he is able to 
postpone for some months the 
awkward moment when he and 
his kindergarten will have to face 
the music of the Assembly. This 
is just as well for him, because, 
although Social Credit is the 
largest Party, it is in a minority 
of the whole House. However, 
neither the Liberals nor the 
Conservatives are anxious for 
another Election just yet, and if 
tactfully handled their depleted 
forces may combine to keep the 
interlopers in for the sake of 
keeping the C.C.F. out. 

What is quite certain is that 
no attempt will be made to apply 
the monetary theories of Mr 
Douglas. In Alberta the Social 
Credit Party, in its early days, 
made a half-hearted effort in 
that direction, but was frustrated 
by the Federal Authority. There- 
after it was content to carry on 
as @ kind of Democratic Con- 
servative Party and, since the 
Province was beginning to enjoy 
its oil boom, to get the credit for 
the prosperity this brought. If 
by February next Mr Bennett 
has licked his recruits into suffi- 
cient shape to meet the legis- 
lature and to carry his Budget, 
he may tread the Albertan path 
and have a longer spell of office 
than at the outset anyone was 
ready to predict. 


As Coronation Year ap- 
proaches, discussion has natur- 
ally arisen over the vexed 
question of who shall be per- 
mitted to witness the ceremony 
in Westminster Abbey. There 
may be some 7500 seats, and if 
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custom is followed, about a 
quarter of these will be occupied 
by Members of the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom and their 
wives. But from every part of 
the world Members of the various 
Legislatures of the Dominions 
are coming to London, and these 
might ask, not without reason, 
for equality of treatment. The 
Queen is their Queen as much as 
she is ours, and if the Statute of 
Westminster has any meaning, a 
Canadian or Australian Member 
of Parliament has as much right 
to be present at the Crowning as 
has a Member, Peer or Commoner, 
of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. 

The answer of the ceremonial 
purist is not very convincing. 
The Sacring, he insists, has been 
a domestic matter since the days 
of the Saxons. It began as an 
agreement between the Church, 
when this was the two Provinces 
of Canterbury and York, and the 
Monarchy, when this ruled no 
more than England, and so the 
ceremony should continue. To 
deprive the Peers, or even some 
of them, of their ancient right to 
be present would be to despoil an 
Estate of the Realm of one of its 
most cherished privileges. 

But that is really the voice of 
pedantry. England has grown 
immeasurably since the days of 
the Saxon kings, and _ the 
descendant of Alfred is now the 
acknowledged ruler of many 
lands. To ignore this develop- 
ment is to deny history. As for 
the Peers, in the reign of King 
Henry III., when the present 
Abbey was built, they numbered 
less than one hundred men, 
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whose part in Government was 
—to put it mildly—more signifi- 
cant than is that of their suc- 
cessors, who are about ten times 
as numerous. To insist upon 
accommodating in the Abbey all 
the present peerage and all its 
wives is not to honour the past, 
but to exploit it. 

Nor is it true that the Corona- 
tion has come down unaltered 
through the centuries. The 
Occupation of the Tower, the 
Progress through the City of 
London, the Enthronement in 
Westminster Hall and the Ban- 
quet, all at one time regarded as 
necessary parts of the Ceremony, 
have been long abandoned. If 
these modifications were per- 
missible, others should not be 
ruled out; and some more 
generous recognition of the 
Commonwealth than a rather 
meagre allotment of seats in the 
Abbey is surely indicated. With- 
out necessarily going as far as 
the Round Table in its demand 
that some of the high officers at 
the Ceremony should be men 
from overseas, most reasonable 
people will agree that an ample 
concession should be made to an 
entirely reasonable claim. At 
any rate, the allocation of seats 
in the Abbey should be drastic- 
ally revised, even if in the process 
the Peers are required to ballot 
for places and to be represented 
by a comparatively modest 
quota. 


Von Papen’s book! may be 
taken to confirm the rightness of 
tbe verdict of Nuremberg; for 


' ‘Memoirs.’ By Franz von Papen. (André Deutsch.) 
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he was undoubtedly guiltless of 
the offence with which he was 
charged, of conspiring to wage 
war. The interest lies not in 
Von Papen’s innocence of this 
particular crime, but in the char- 
acter that emerges from the 
book. If he was not a bad man, 
he was assuredly, and by his 
own admission, very unlucky. 
He was debited with innumer- 
able acts of sabotage in the 
United States during the First 
World War, although he protests 
that he had nothing to do with 
them. He agreed to become 
Hitler’s Vice-Chancellor, and, by 
helping to overcome the hesita- 
tions of President Hindenburg, 
was an instrument (however re- 
luctant) in delivering his country 
into the hands of the Nazis, 
although he detested them. He 
was Minister at Vienna in the 
months before the Anschluss, but 
was, he affirms, no more than a 
stool pigeon and, while vehe- 
mently opposing the seizure of 
Austria, prepared the way for it. 
He accepted his war-time post of 
Ambassador at Ankara because 
he hoped in this way somehow to 
serve the cause of peace and, at 
any rate, to keep Turkey out of 
the war. His intentions were 
always admirable, and the results 
were nearly always deplorable. 
“The good that I would I do 
not: but the evil which I would 
not, that I do.”’ Von Papen had 
neither the clarity nor the cour- 
age of St Paul, and even now 
seems to be unconscious of 
wrong-doing. Yet, however elo- 
quently he pleads, the stubborn 
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facts remain. He may at first 
have been deceived by Hitler 
and have genuinely believed that 
responsibility would sober him 
and save the country from the 
Nazis’ wilder plans. He can 
have had no illusions left after 
the “ Night of Long Knives,” 
when two of his most loyal 
lieutenants were brutally mur- 
dered, his office was ransacked, 
and his own life was for a 
time in jeopardy. Yet he went 
on serving Hitler or pretending 
to serve him, receiving offices 
and even honours from him. At 
Vienna, when another loyal lieu- 
tenant was kidnapped by the 
Gestapo and never seen again, 
Von Papen was awarded the Gold 
Medal of the Party, and accepted 
it. At Ankara he served his 
master well, although by his 
own account he was secretly 
trying to get in touch with 
President Roosevelt and was 
prepared to join a plot to 
overthrow Hitler. 

His own answer to all this is 
just a little too slick: he was 
on the right side all the time, 
but just by bad luck the good 
that he would never quite came 
off. But of course he might have 
acted otherwise. He might have 
broken with Hitler and faced the 
consequences—death or a long 
exile, penury probably, and these 
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not only for himself, but for his 
family. Others so decided and 
were later honoured ; and if, as 
Von Papen claims in extenua- 
tion, such a course would have 
left him powerless to help his 
country, he can hardly maintain 
that the way he chose was 
exactly helpful. 

At least he was severely 
punished for his errors, not only 
by the rigours of trial and im- 
prisonment, but by years of 
shame, frustration, humiliation, 
and deceit. So that while he 
may make good his plea that he 
was not wicked, he cannot escape 
the other charge that he was very 
weak. It is an old illusion for a 
well-meaning man to think that 
he can control evil forces and 
turn them to good; and it is 
easy for him to persuade himself 
that his motives were the purest 
possible, when in fact other and 
less worthy considerations were 
at work within him. Von Papen 
is a likable man ; he shows him- 
self as such in this extremely 
readable book ; but he would be 
more likable if he were a little 
more aware of his own mistakes 
and shortcomings. His career 
indeed confirms the saying that 
some of the worst mischief in the 
world is done not by the bad, 
but by the weak and well- 
intentioned. 





extraordinary 
suggestion 





© MANY PEOPLE, it would be an extraordinary 
geod that they should read the Manchester 
Guardian. They overlook the fact that it is a national, 
not a local, paper. They may think that it looks un- 
exciting. Where are its enticements, its temptations, its 
naughty tidbits? 

It is only to those to whom crystal-clear water still 
tastes good, that the Manchester Guardian appeals. Its 
appeal, once felt, is strong. Good writing, by good 
minds, may not move the millions. But it is moving 
to the lively-minded minority. 

The suggestion is that you should try the Manchester 
Guardian. It comes to you free from literary lipstick or 
slapstick. It looks at the world with honest eyes. 

You might — who knows? — find the Manchester 
Guardian more satisfying, more refreshing, than all 
your other daily reading put together. You can but try! 





If youhave any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardian regularly, 


please write to: The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
oe SS oaBaBamaamnBBnnDn9D9n@' = 
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ROUND ABOUT THE EARTH. 


HILL. 


‘It is the end. She is sinking!’ I 
muttered.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
BY ROBERT H. 
Temptress Returns. By Edward 
Alleard. (Putnam.) 12s. 6d. 


The sea-fever does not attack all its 
victims with the same virulence. At 
its mildest, it may be quite innocuous 
and easily assuaged by a few days’ 
voyage in a coasting steamer. At its 
most extreme, it may call for such a 
hazardous remedy as the sailing of a 
small yacht across the Atlantic single- 
handed, navigating her through a 
couple of hurricanes, not to mention 
storms of lesser dimensions. Mr 
Allcard, as one of the worst of sufferers, 
was obliged to do just that. Having 
already taken his 34-foot yawl 
Temptress across the ocean from east 
to west, he then set out on the return 
journey of which his new book is the 
log. The sea cannot be said to have 
responded to his affection with much 
kindness. True, the long voyage 
brought him some days of tranquil 
beauty in the vast solitude, but this is 
mostly a story of grim, skilful struggles 
to keep his little vessel afloat in face 
of the worst that Nature could do. 
After surviving a hurricane in the 
early stages of his journey, it was his 
misfortune to run into an even more 
furious tropical cyclone when near the 
Azores and, as he hoped, out of danger. 

This last protracted struggle to 
survive is vividly told. ‘‘A report, 
like a cannon shot, was followed by 
Temptress reeling away—rolling over, 
over, over; in an instant pitch dark- 
ness engulfed everything. Water 
poured below from every direction 
in hissing torrents. The paralysing 
shriek of the wind was cut off by 
the volume of water above. Far 
worse were the ensuing heavy thuds 
and crashes pummelling somewhere, 
somehow, this stricken yawl. 


After that tremendous battle with 
the Atlantic almost anything would be 
anticlimax, and it speaks well for the 
author’s narrative powers that he 
nevertheless maintains the reader’s 
keen interest in the later stages of his 
long voyage—aided in part by a girl 
stowaway whom he found on board 
after leaving Fayal, and who proved 
an efficient help in navigating the yawl 
as far as Casablanca. Even the final 
phases were not uneventful, including 
as they did two extremely narrow 
escapes from collision before Plymouth 
was at last sighted. When Mr Allicard 
published ‘ Single-handed Passage’ in 
1950, describing the outward journey 
to New York, at least one reviewer 
noted anxiously that Temptress at that 
time was “some days overdue”’ on 
her return voyage. Who could then 
have guessed that another nine months 
were to pass before the successful 
completion of that voyage ? 

It might be supposed that even so 
desperate a case of sea-fever would 
have been cured after that. Not at 
all. The owner of Temptress notes 
casually in the course of his narrative, 
for future reference—‘‘ Next voyage 
bring more nuts ; they are filling.”’ 


My India. By Jim Corbett. (Oxford 
University Press. London : 
Cumberlege.) 10s. 6d. 


Few Englishmen henceforward will 
have the opportunity to live the kind 
of life in India which Colonel Corbett 
has lived, and it is unlikely that there 
will be many more such books as this 
one. The author has lived in and 
loved that country for most of a life- 
time, and the real hero of these pages 




















Proud Heritage 


The story of the Highland Light Infantry. LT.-COL. L. B. OATTS, D.S.O. 
‘Colonel Oatts has devoted both skill and learning to place the deeds of his 
regiment in their historical setting. ... But he has not omitted both 
anecdote and incident, and he did well to revive for the present generation 
Rae of Sobral, Ewing of the Mutiny, and George Clark, who at Vimeira 
anticipated Findlater’s Dargai feat of playing the Highlanders on with his leg 
broken and his memorable words, “ Deil ha’ my saul if ye sal want music,” 
and others no less worthy of remembrance.’ The Glasgow Herald. 30s. 


The Argylls in Korea 


LT.-COL. G. 1. MALCOLM. A very human account, written with 
sympathy and humour, of the important part played by the Argylls in the 
Korean campaign. As the spearhead of the first British contingent, they 
arrived when the Americans were very hard pressed and at once proved their 
worth, establishing a fine spirit of camaraderie with their transatlantic allies. 
With map and 16 half-tone plates. 12s. 6d. 


The Drove Roads of Scotland 


A. R. B. HALDANE. A record of a once vital part of the life of Scotland 
—gleaned from the personal recollection of inherited tradition of men and 
women all over the country, but mainly from scattered references in many 
manuscript and printed sources. Illustrated. 25s. 


A HISTORY OF 
Scottish Farming 


T. BEDFORD FRANKLIN. The latest addition to Nelson’s Agriculture 
Series is this short history, showing how Scots farmers struggled to copy and 
finally surpassed English methods. The author was awarded the David Berry 
Prize in 1949 by the Royal Historical Society for his Monastic Agriculture in 
Scotland. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
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is the Indian peasant; for although 
Colonel Corbett tells of hazardous 
adventures in the jungle, as in his 
earlier books, yet the essence of this 
one is its descriptions of men and 
women. Near the end he remarks 
that the study of human beings is one 
of his “ hobbies,”’ but that is something 
every reader will have discovered for 
himself. Colonel Corbett has not only 
studied the humble people of northern 
India among whom he spent his work- 
ing life; he has laboured with them, 
helped them in trouble and been 
made aware repeatedly and after the 
lapse of years, that ‘‘ the poor of India 
never forget a kindness”’; in some 
cases he has saved their lives when 
they were mauled by wild animals or 
had fallen victims to the dreaded 
diseases that beset them. And he 
has come to have a deep affection and 
respect for those whose stories he tells, 
finding fine qualities even in such a 
man as the bandit leader Sultana, 
whose pursuit and eventual capture 
make up the book’s longest chapter, 
and whose goodwill towards the poor 
earns him the title of India’s Robin 
Hood. 

Colonel Corbett’s quality as a writer 
has been shown in his previous books ; 
his present evocation of past life in 
India reveals the same narrative gifts, 
as those who read ‘ Loyalty ’’—which 
was published in ‘Maga’ last March 
and reappears as one of the dozen 
stories and sketches in this volume— 
will already know. 


Heaven Has Claws. 
Doyle. 


By Adrian Conan 
(Murray.) 16s. 


If the dubious expression ‘ escape 
literature’? is ever appropriate, it is 
certainly appropriate to ‘ Heaven 
Has Claws.’ For when Mr Conan 
Doyle sailed off in search of adventure 
—and big fish—-in the Indian Ocean, 
his impelling motive was the desire to 
escape from the nagging regimentation 
of modern civilised life which so 
infuriated him. He is emphatic about 
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that : and for himself and his wife the 
remedy seems to have worked; but 
shark-hunting in tropic seas off the 
East African coast would not be every 
harassed citizen’s idea of the promised 
land, even if that particular gateway to 
freedom should open to him. It leads 
not merely to a world in which dis- 
comfort and very short rations are 
commonplaces, but one where peril of 
death in most unpleasant forms is con- 
stantly present. Here the adventurers 
found the freedom they sought, but the 
price of liberty was vigilance indeed. 

They set out in a 25-ton craft 
bought at Tanga, on the Tanganyika 
coast, and which Mr Conan Doyle 
filially re-christened the Gloria Scott. 
In the world into which they sailed 
her, beauty and terrors were awaiting 
them in equal measure, and both 
heightened to a point beyond a land- 
lubber’s imagination. Moving masses 
of phosphorescent light on the night 
sea enchanted and mystified them. 
The moving lights were in fact schools 
of big fish, disintegrating in an instant 
when a lead sinker was thrown into 
their midst. Alternating with these 
and other fantastic visions of the sea 
is a tale of battles with man-eating 
sharks and other vast creatures infest- 
ing those seas (a triumph of the 
voyage was the capture of a Dorado 
Dolphin whose size proved a world 
record). The islands they visited 
sometimes provided strange discoveries 
too, notably Songa Manara, where the 
exploration of an ancient ruined palace 
in the jungle is the theme of a 
memorable chapter. 

The author does not disdain to 
employ a colourful style, but it is a 
pity he does not come sooner to the 
real business of the book: not until 
the fifth chapter does he reach his 
‘‘ gateway to adventure,’ and the 
earlier bitter broodings on the short- 
comings of modern life might well 
have been curtailed. Once away on 
board the Gloria Scott, and pitting his 
strength against the white death shark, 
he has no more time to be angry. 
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The Colditz Story. By P. R. Reid. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 15s. 


Mr Reid’s ‘ Colditz Story’ is like 
Mr Conan Doyie’s in nothing except 
that it, too, is an escape book; but 
this time escape is not the preliminary 
to adventure —it is the adventure 
itself. The castle of Colditz, in Saxony, 
was not typical of German P.O.W. 
camps : in the first place the Germans, 
until they learned better by experi- 
ence, believed this massive castle- 
fortress on the cliff-edge to be com- 
pletely escape-proof; secondly, and 
for that reason, it was the prison to 
which they consigned those officers 
who had already tried to break out 
from other camps and were regarded 
as most enterprising and dangerous. 

The writer of this book was one of 
the first arrivals at Colditz (an earlier 
escape attempt that led to his removal 
there is the theme of his opening 
chapters), and for some time he was 


the officer responsible for co-ordinating 
the various plans that were always 


being made for breaking out. The 
ingenuity, resourcefulness, and un- 
limited patience most of these called 
forth are quite astonishing; the 
creation of German uniforms, forged 
German documents, and other escape 
equipment out of such makeshift 
materials as the prisoners could lay 
their hands on, was a source of great 
and justifiable pride in Colditz. Equal 
inventiveness and imagination were 
called for in devising the actual 
methods of getting out, which ranged 
from tunnelling operations that might 
go on for weeks or months, to the 
inspired seizing of some sudden oppor- 
tunity, as when a prisoner was con- 
veyed out of the castle inside one of 
the straw mattresses that were being 
taken away in a lorry. 

The best planned and executed 
escapes ended more often than not in 
failure and solitary confinement; a 
few officers, however, did succeed not 
only in putting themselves outside 
those formidable walls, but in crossing 
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Germany and the frontier. Every 
reader will be glad that in the end the 
author himself was among their number. 
Most of the escape stories of the last 
war have probably now been told; 
‘The Colditz Story’ is a late-comer, 
but it merits a place among the best of 
them. 


Journey to Finland. 
Ashcroft. (Muller.) 


By Diana 
18s. 


The gathering of the world’s athletes 
in Finland last summer gave that 
northern land a larger place in the 
news than it has had since the dark 
days of the winter war of 1939-40. 
For those whose minds travelled 
beyond the Olympic stadium in Hel- 
sinki to wonder about the wider 
background, Miss Ashcroft’s book can 
be counted upon to provide many of 
the answers. The author spent a year 
in Finland in 1947-48 as teacher of 
English and secretary to one of the 
many Finnish Anglophil societies which 
sprang up there after the war; and 
her book is in the main a record of 
that experience. She found the country 
beset with difficulties and hardships 
caused by the war: the factories 
working, not for home needs, but to 
produce goods for Soviet Russia by 
way of reparations; food so scarce 
that foreign visitors were advised to 
bring their own ; overcrowding every- 
where because of the refugees from 
ceded Karelia, and a “‘ catastrophic ”’ 
deterioration in the standard of living. 

Nevertheless, the picture here drawn 
is not at all a depressing one. Miss 
Asheroft found the Finns a friendly 
though remarkably undemonstrative 
people, very jealous of their personal 
independence and reserved by nature, 
although, paradoxically, they enjoy 
being among crowds ; and devoted to 
athletics. She dwells on their passion- 
ate fondness for flowers—rarities in 
that climate for most of the year— 
and on the solemnity with which even 
a single flower may be presented to a 
performer or a guest on social occa- 
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sions. In the earlier part of the book 
she makes known to us the people 
among whom she lived and worked in 
the small manufacturing town of 
Kajaani; the later part describes 
holiday travels, which introduced her 
to other parts of the country and took 
her to the far north of Lapland. The 
style, if not especially distinguished, is 
pleasant and often lively, but some- 
what uneven. The reason seems to be 
that the author has tried to combine 
the narrative of her own experiences 
with a factual account of Finland in 
general; too often the personal story 
is interrupted by pages of pure guide- 
book information. It is a pity also 
that the reader has not been provided 
with a map. 


Old Edinburgh Taverns. 
Stuart. (Hale.) 


By Marie W. 


12s. 6d. 


Old taverns, however famous in 
their heyday, are apt to sink into 
decline and decay; the jovial hosts 
who gloried in them are succeeded by 
lesser men; the scholars, wits, and 
eccentrics who haunted them fade 
away, leaving empty places on the 
settle; and at last the old house 
falls under the pickaxes of the demoli- 
tion squad. Few among the multitude 
of Edinburgh taverns into which Miss 
Stuart takes us have left any visible 
evidence of their former existence, 
and to read her book is to ramble 
among the very shades and shadows of 
Auld Reekie. That tavern was excep- 
tional whose habitués were not moved 
to form themselves into a club of some 
kind, and curious indeed are the 
customs of some of the clubs which 
the author’s researches have brought 
to light. Nothing more than con- 
vivial high spirits and a search for new 
pretexts for toast-drinking would seem 
to underlie most of them. There was, 
for instance, the ‘“Soaping Club”’ 
visited by Boswell, who, though scorn- 
ful of Edinburgh’s crude manners, 
nevertheless unbent so far as to join 
in the customary fooling and in the 
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club game of “ snip-snap-snorum.”’ 
There was the Wagering Club (the 
name is self-explanatory) which even 
yet, it appears, gathers annually to 
revive the memory of its founder. 
There was the “ Right and Wrong” 
Club, patronised by James Hogg, 
whose members stood bound to agree 
to any statement, right or wrong, that 
a fellow member should be pleased to 
make. There was, too, the Spend- 
thrift Club, where no one must exceed 
the modest sum of 4$d. for an evening’s 
entertainment ; and a women’s club, 
the Facers, where any luckless member 
who failed to drain her glass was 
condemned to throw the dregs in her 
own face. 

Not all the story of the old taverns 
is concerned with these bygone buffoon- 
eries. Political activity seems to have 
concentrated at the coffee-houses—to 
which Miss Stuart gives a chapter— 
rather than the taverns, though there 
was the Poker Club at Nicolson’s in 
the West Bow, whose purpose was 
to “poke up” resentment against 
England ; and historic memories were 
an influence at the Covenant Tavern, 
in which the National Covenant had 
been renewed. The author has collected 
a mass of anecdotes about these and 
many another forgotten tavern in 
Edinburgh and its neighbourhood, and 
has strung them together in what the 
publisher correctly describes as a 
historical gossip column. The book 
will, inevitably, appeal most to readers 
who know the city and cherish its 
memories : others may regret a certain 
allusiveness which sometimes leaves 
those unfamiliar with Edinburgh his- 
tory rather in the air; but they, too, 
will find much to attract them in this 
round of the tavern gatherings of long 
ago. 


Vale Enchanting. By W. R. Warden. 
(Harrap.) 15s. 


Mr Warden’s travel-book is better 
than the title he has given it, which 
might easily at first sight convey an 
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impression of uncritical exuberance. 
In fact the title is borrowed from 
another man’s verses and is apt enough 
in its context; but its source is not 
confided to us until the closing pages. 
It would be unjust to this Australian 
visitor to Britain to suppose that he 
travelled without discernment or was 
willing to be pleased with all he found. 
That he seems to have found more to 
approve than to blame is, therefore, 
good news. He can be, rightly, 
indignant about some things he dis- 
covered in Britain, such as the sight of 
docile queues in the rain outside the 
cinemas, or the ill-timed levity and 
buffoonery of guides at the Tower of 
London ; but in general he seems to 
have been amply satisfied that the 
best of the traditional British qualities 
still endure. People assured him, it is 
true, that Britain was “ finished,’’ but 
it was plain to him that they did not 
believe it—nor did he. 

The circumstances in which the 
author, his wife and young son, under- 
took their journey make his book a 
more interesting record than many 
travel diaries ; for they were not rich, 
and so the voyage brought them into 
contact with others than well-to-do 
globe - trotters. They travelled to 
Europe in company with many emi- 
grants to Australia who, for a variety 
of reasons, had failed to settle down 
and were returning to England ; about 
the English immigrant and his prob- 
lems Mr Warden has some sensible 
and sympathetic things to say, and 
anyone hesitating over the idea of 
migrating to the Dominions would do 
well to read this book. 


The Sudan. A Record of Achievement. 
By J.8.R. Duncan. (Blackwood.) 
12s. 6d. 


British hearts should surely respond 
to the inspiriting sub-title the author 
has chosen for his book on the Sudan. 
That particular trumpet-note has not 
been often sounded of late and we can 
be none the worse for hearing its 
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proud challenging tone now and 
again. Few readers of this “ record of 
achievement ’’ will be left in any doubt 
that there is some cause here for pride— 
any more than they can doubt Mr 
Duncan’s thorough knowledge of the 
Sudan, both past and present. His 
epilogue is dated from Khartoum as 
recently as September of this year and 
the story he tells, beginning in the 
early part of last century, is carried 
down to the events of yesterday. He 
divides his narrative into four parts : 
the first a review of Sudanese history 
in the nineteenth century ; the second 
from the Condominium of 1899 to the 
end of the First World War; the 
third part covering the period 1920-39, 
and the last part from 1939 to the 
present year. But the whole story is 
one; it is as true of the Sudan as 
ever it was of any country that the 
present cannot be understood without 
a knowledge of the past, and the 
reader who follows Mr Duncan all the 
way cannot but end with a firmer 
grasp of the vexed issue between 
Britain and Egypt, of political currents 
in the Sudan itself, and of the aims 
and achievements of British adminis- 
tration there. 

“Sudan for the Sudanese,”’ the 
author writes, is not only the cry of 
today’s young nationalists, but “‘ for 
fifty years this has been precisely the 
policy of British Administrators of 
remarkable and unfailing integrity. 
It is not a new slogan.’’ It goes back, 
in fact, as far as 1899. Behind that 
slogan, however, what is it precisely 
that the Sudanese people want for 
themselves ? Even Mr Duncan can 
give no definite answer. The political 
parties strive towards conflicting goals 
—towards independence, union with 
Egypt on a self-governing basis, or 
even a full submission to Egyptian 
rule; the conflict between the two 
religio-political leaders, Sayed Abdel 
Rahman and Sayed Ali Merghani, is 
long and bitter ; and then there is the 
deep cleavage between the Moslem 
north and the negroid tribes of the 
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south. But though the book cannot 
give any final answer to the problem 
of the Sudan, it can and does enable us 
to watch developments there with a 
clearer understanding. Mr Duncan 
tells his story, as the matter requires, 
in a clear, straightforward factual 
style, but is well able to conjure up a 
picture when, all too rarely, he allows 
himself to indulge in a passage of 
description. 


More Battlefields of England. 
Alfred H. Burne. 
21s. 


By 
(Methuen.) 


Colonel Burne’s book is something 
more than a book: it is an invitation. 
It invites us to go tramping over the 
old English battlefields, taking with 
us if we can (as he does) sufficient 
imagination to re-people them with 
mailed men and horses, an eye for the 
lie of the ground, and ability to work 
out on the spot the tactical moves 
which led to victory or defeat, with all 
their consequences in history. This is 
what the author would persuade us to 
do, and the reader who is at all stimu- 
lated by this book is likely to be so 
much stimulated that he vows to 
explore all these battle-grounds for 
himself at the first opportunity. Mean- 
while—since Christmas is at hand and 
the fireside hard to leave—he may be 
assured that the book can be enjoyed 
no less in an armchair than on the 
wind-swept heath. Like the solitary 
chess-player with his theoretical prob- 
lem, the amateur of strategy will 
become engrossed in Colonel Burne’s 
military problems and proposed solu- 
tions even though he may never have 
set foot on any of these battlefields. 

Having discussed so many of the 
most famous battles in his previous 
volume, the author has tended to 
explore further back into history this 
time; eight of the fights he selects 
were fought before the Conquest, 
from that of Caradoc (the Caractacus 
of our schooldays) in the Clun valley 
in A.D. 51, down to Stamford Bridge. 
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The method of conducting those earlier 
battles seems to have followed a fairly 
constant pattern of head-on clashes 
between the armies and of charges 
against—or down from— a position on 
high ground, as at Hastings. But they 
all present their own problems, usually 
concerning the site of the battle or the 
positions actually held by the opposing 
forces; and Colonel Burne’s manner 
of explaining these problems and 
working out solutions is invariably 
skilful and absorbing. It is only when 
he turns from military deduction to 
comment on the long-range conse- 
quences of some of these battles that 
doubts occasionally arise: would all 
historians agree that if De Montfort 
had been defeated at Lewes parlia- 
mentary government would have been 
‘‘ indefinitely postponed,’ or that @ 
Scottish victory at Brunanburgh in 
937 would have given Scotland so 
enduring a pre-eminence that Edin- 
burgh or Perth would now be the 
capital of the United Kingdom ? 
However, this is by way of comment 
rather than criticism, and the abiding 
impression left by the book, as by its 
predecessor, is of admiration for the 
skill and imagination that can so well 
reconstruct, from the scarce and often 
confusing records, battles fought five 
hundred, a thousand, or fifteen hundred 
years ago. 


So It Looks To Me. By Sir William Y. 
Darling. (Odhams Press.) 21s. 


Edinburgh saw the author’s be- 
ginnings, and it was there that he 
returned at length to prosper in 
business, to take a part in public life, 
and eventually to become the city’s 
Lord Provost during the war. But 
the years of absence had brought him 
a greater variety of experience than 
falls to most people. From street 
hawker, draper’s assistant, travelling 
salesman, to Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh and Member of Parliament is, 
as he himself would say, a long road 
travelled, and argues more than a 
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common share of initiative and vigour. 
So that this autobiography is a success 
story of the kind familiar since Dick 
Whittington and, as generally happens 
with success stories, its interest lies 
largely in its earlier part; we find it 
natural to follow with sympathetic 
attention an ambitious youth’s striv- 
ings and the beginning of his upward 
climb ; when the top is reached and 
the victor can indulge in a glance 
round and say how things look from 
there, interest is often apt to slacken. 

Sir William Darling’s roving spirit 
soon drove him south of the Border, 
and he revives a whole vanished 
society in his descriptions of what it 
was like to be a draper’s assistant 
under the “‘ living in”’ system, and all 
the shopping etiquette at the be- 
ginning of the century. London, 
however, could not hold him and 
presently he was off to a job in Ceylon, 
then to Western Australia. Later the 
first war added Gallipoli and Flanders 
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to these experiences, and afterwards 
Germany and Ireland during “ the 


Troubles’? (where he had an un- 
expected encounter with Michael 
Collins.) Often, and as the mood 


takes him, the author breaks off in his 
narrative to ruminate on this or that, 
and especially on books. He had 
always, it appears, ‘“‘ wanted to make 
something of, and with, words,’”’ but 
though he has written some verse as 
well as prose, there is no suggestion 
that he ever thought of writing as an 
alternative to the active career of 
business and public life. Hence his 
book has both the faults and the 
virtues of the amateur: it is anything 
but closely knit, and could with 
advantage have been shorn of some 
trivialities; on the other hand, it 
brings the reader into direct contact 
with a strong and stimulating person- 
ality, and in its intimate picture of 
conditions half a century ago it is not 
without value as a social document. 
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